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It is well known that a race of people once inhabited the 
interior of North America, who were called the Mound Builders. 
Who this people were, whence they came, and whither they 
went, are still unknown, for an impenetrable mystery hangs 
over their entire history. Their name is taken from their struc- 
tures, and all that we know of them is learned from: these silent 
monuments. Scattered all over this broad land are these strange 
monuments of a numerous population which has passed away— 
the nameless graves of a nameless people. We interrogate these 
mysterious monuments, but they give back no answer. No voice 
comes from their silent depths, no inscriptions are written upon 
their surface. The lone wanderer from distant tribes can tell us 
nothing of them; those who early inhabited the land know |. 
nothing more than the later citizens, and the native tribes have 
scarcely a tradition in reference to their mysterious builders. 
The Mound Builders are still as strange a people as on the day 
when their works were first discovered. All that we can say in, 
reference to them must be gathered from the few evidences 
which may be learned about these their monuments, from the 
few symbols of their religion, the few things which their works 
hold. The relics which are thus discovered do not describe their 
origin or their history, or their final destiny. These relics are 
only hints to us of their existence, of their race affinities, of 
their tribal divisions, of their social and religious customs. But 
to these considerations must we confine ourselves in writing upon 
this interesting but unknown people. , 

The first inquiry is, who were the Mound Builders? The 
name Mound Builders is a generic term, used to designate that 
class of people who built mounds. Their name is sane from 
their structures. Whether they were a separate race from others 
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we cannot tell. The great problem of ethnology is whether 
they were connected with the later races, or with others who 
were found in distant regions. These problems have not yet 
been solved. The Mound Builders must only be studied in con- 
nection with their structures. We answer the inquiry, then, by 
referring to the locality in which these are discovered. The 
Mississippi valley is the place where the works of the Mound 
Builders are seen. In a general way their habitat may be 
bounded by the great geographical features of this valley; the 
chain of great lakes to the north, the Allegheny mountains on 
the east, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and the Great Desert 
on the west. Within these bounds, mainly, do we find the 
structures which have given name to this strange people; and 
we may describe them as the ancient inhabitants of the Missis- 
sippi valley who built mounds. Other continents and other 
parts of this continent contain mounds. There are barrows or 
mounds in Europe and in Asia. There are mounds or earth- 
works in Honduras, Yucatan and Central America, as well as in 
the valley of the Mississippi, but the structures found in this 
region are distinctive, and peculiar to the inhabitants who 
dwelt here. Nowhere else on the continent are they found in 
such great numbers. Nowhere else are they found so exclu- 
sively, free from the presence of other structures. Nowhere 
else is such a variety of earthworks. To the eastward, along 
the coast of the Atlantic, there are earthworks, such as stock- 
ades, fortifications, and village enclosures. To the westward, 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, there are Pueblos, Rock Fortresses, 
and stone structures. To the northward, beyond the lakes, there 
are occasionally found mounds and earthworks; but in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi those structures are discovered which may 
be regarded as distinctive. The peculiarities which distinguish 
these from others aside from their being exclusively earthworks, 
are, 1, their solidity; 2, their massiveness; and 3, their peculiar 
forms. By these means the works of the Mound Builders are 
identified, and in their own territory, wherever a structure may 
have been erected by a later race, it may be known by the 
absence of these qualities. There are occasionally earthworks 
in the valley of the Mississippi, especially through the northern 
art, bordering on the lakes, which were evidently built by the 
d Indians. Their resemblance, however, to the fortifications 
east of the Alleghanies, and the evident design for which they 
were erected, as: defensive or village enclosures, the unfailing 
spring attending them, the absence of any religious significance, 
and their want of solidity and massiveness, help to distinguish 
them from the works of the Mound Builders. 
A distinction has been drawn between the earthworks of 
Ohio, according to geographical lines, those bordering on Lake 
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Erie and the streams that run into it being called military, and 
those to the southward, along the Ohio river, being called sacred 
enclosures. It is a distinction, however, which is not only geo- 
graphical but chronological. There are works on the Ohio 
river which are as strictly military or defensive, as those on the 
borders of Lake Erie. The same class of structures are also 
found throughout the State of New York, in the forests of 
Michigan, and in many other localities farther west. A simple 
earth-wall, running around the brow of some gentle declivity, 
or the top of some precipice, or on the edge of some isolated 
island, presents a very different aspect from those structures 
which are found oftentimes in the midst of large and fertile 
valleys, or upon many of the plats of ground where now stand 
some of the largest cities of modern days, and which, for mas- 
siveness and extent, surprise even those who behold them in the 
midst of the works of civilized man. These earth-walls, or so- 
called Military structures, we maintain, were not the works of 
Mound Builders, and can easily be distinguished from them by 
the absence of the qua:ities which we have already designated. 


\\ \\ 


ANCIENT FORTIFICATION BELOW MIAMI RIVER, BUTLER County, OHIO. 
They indicate a succession of races, and were evidently built by 
another class of people than Mound Builders.. They are found 
among the works of the Mound Builders, and in their geograph- 
ical territory, but the works of the Mound Builders are rarely 
found among them in any other locality. There may be occa- 
sionally tumuli, or burial mounds, in the region east of the Alle- 
ghanies, or associated with these military structures in other 
localities; but the remarkable structures which were peculiar 
to the Mound Builders, are seldom, if ever, found here. These 
more resemble the solid, massive pyramids which are found in 
Mexico and among the ancient civilized people of America, but 
arepdistinguished bem them by being exclusively earth-works. 
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The analogy between these two classes of structures might be 
drawn, and the resemblance might be very suggestive; yet the 
contrast between the structures found in the valley of Mexico, 
or among the sandy plains of Yucatan and Honduras, and the 
works of the Mound Builders, is also very perceptible. If both 
are massive and solid, and have peculiar forms, and so resemble 
one another, yet the works of the Mound Builders are still 
distinctive. 

We may say in reference to those who erected the mounds in 
the Mississippi valley, that they were probably not Red Indians. 
This position is based on several substantial reasons. (1) The 
traditions of the Indians themselves. (2) The differences in the 
skulls and skeletons, and other remains. (3) The structures or 
earthworks, which indicate that they were a separate people 
who erected them. 

(1) The traditions would prove that the land had been inhab- 
ited by at least two distinct races. The Algonquins were inhab- 
iting this region at the early settlement of the whites. The 
Delawares, who were a tribe of Algonquins living at an early 
date upon the Atlantic coast, have a tradition among them, to 
the effect that when their ancestors first came to the Mississippi 
valley, they found a race there preceding them. This tradition 
was learned by Heckewelder, a Moravian missionary among 
that people. According to this, the two races, the Leni Lenape 
and the Iroquois, emigrating from the far west, formed a con- 
federacy and united their forces against a common foe. This 
was a powerful nation whom their spies had discovered in the 
country to the eastward of the Mississippi, called Telegewi, more 
properly Alegewi, who had built many large towns on the rivers 
flowing through their land. This people were a remarkably tall 
and stout race, higher in stature than the tallest of the Lenape, 
but were finally overcome and expelled from their territory and 
fled down the Mississippi, whence they never returned. 

(2) There are skulls and skeletons found on the banks of the 
Ohio river, and in other localities, so buried as to give rise to 
the idea that they were the remains of those slain in battle, and 
the difference in form is very marked. The evidence given by 
skulls and skeletons is, however, not altogether reliable. There 
are skulls and skeletons found in tumuli on the banks of Lake 
Erie which are supposed to belong to the Iroquois or Algon- 
quins. There are skulls and skeletons found on river banks, in 
gravel beds, and not buried in mounds, on the Ohio river, which 
are supposed to belong to the Mound Builders. 

The conquering people and the conquered seem to have been 
buried together, and at present the distinction between the two 
races cannot be known. We may suppose the conquering peo- 
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ple to have been combative by nature, and in habit and life a 
race of hunters, and such the Indians have proved themselves 
to be. The conquered were probably peacable in their ways, 
domestic in their tastes, given to agriculture, and very religious 
by nature. It has been imagined that the different skulls which 
have been discovered indicate these diverse qualities and that 
the distinction between the Red Indians and the Mound Build- 
ers can be discovered in their posthumous remains. The study 
of craniology is at that stage however that nothing decisive con- 
cerning the ethnic traits of these prehistoric people can be deter- 
mined by it. The chronological succession and the ethnical 
differences must be subjected to far more critical and careful 
study before we can arrive at definite conclusions. Other skulls 
have been exhumed from the depths of mounds in the Missis- 
sippi Valley which have been pronounced by some to be Mound 
Builders, and by others to be no other than the skulls of Shaw- 
nees, a race who once inhabited a large district in this valley. 
(3) The earthworks must therefore be relied upon mainly in 
seeking the evidence upon this question. It is very certain that 
in this respect there were great differences between the popula- 
tions who formerly occupied this territory. It is well known 
that the Red Indians were accustomed to erect fortifications or 
defensive enclosures, and that stockades were common among 
them even before the advent of the whites. The defensive en- 
closures found within the territory of the Mound Builders were 
probably those of the Red Indians. Their resemblance to those 
which are known to have been occupied by the Iroquois and 
other tribes is great. Their situation upon the summits of hills 


A MounD BuILDER’s CIRCLE, BELOW UNION TOWNSHIP, FAIRFIELD County, OHIO. 
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in various impregnable positions shows that they were erected 
by a warlike people. Their simplicity of structure is also ob- 
servable. A simple earth wall enclosing an open space, near 
some stream or spring, and either completly isolated from every 
other—or possibly corresponding to some opposing enclosure in 
another locality—formed the defense of the Red Indians. 

The works of the Mound Builders in the same region are in 
great contrast. Frequently erected in rich and fertile valleys, 
without regard to the defensive nature of the locality, often 
complicated in their architecture, containing squares, circles, par- 
allel ways, altars and platforms, extending over a great range of 
territory, and evidently connected, having always some religious 
significance both in their structure and in their locality, it would 
seem that there could be no doubt that the works of the Mound 
Builders were erected by an entirely different class of people 
from the Red Indians. History records the tribes which were 
dwelling in this territory at the time of the advent of the white 
man, and describes their residences and their habits, but the 
testimony of history concerning these cannot apply to the mys- 
terious structures of the Mound Builders. 

The testimony given by the historians of De Soto’s expedition 
is to the same effect. That expedition was through the territory 
of tribes of Indians who were far more permanent in their loca- 
tion and much more given to agriculture than the nomadic 
warlike tribes of the North, yet even these are described as liv- 
ing in stockades or enclosures, which were as distinct from the 
complicated earthworks pf this same region as are the military - 
structures of the Ohio valley from the works of the Mound 
Builders of the same locality. Col. C. C. Jones, who is inclined 
to the opinion that the southern Indians were of the same race 
with the Mound Builders of that region, says that, “even upon a 
cursory examination of these groups of mounds, with their 
attendant ditches, earth-walls and fish preserves, it is difficult to 
resist the impression that they are the remains of a people more 
patient of labor, and in some respects superior to the nomadic 
tribes which, within the memory of the whites, clung around 
and devoted to secondary uses these long-deserted monuments.” 

The testimony of Adair, of Bartram, and nearly every trav- 
eller who had an opportunity to see this territory when it was 
occupied by the later aborigines, is that these tribes were only 
occupying works which had been erected by a preceding and 
entirely different class of people. The description given by De 
Bry Cabeca de Vaca, the Knight of Elvas, and the early his- 
torians, essentially confirm the same opinion. 

The burial customs which prevailed in this valley are also 
sometimes referred to as indications that there were different 
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races inhabiting it. Isaac Taylor says that the Turanian race, 
of which the Chinese, the Mongols, and the Tartars are existing 
representatives, were préeminently the tomb-builders of earth. 
He says that this race was the first to spread beyond the cradle 
of mankind, and that they seem to form the chronological sub- 
stratum of the whole world. He has endeavored also to show 
from certain linguistic traits that the tomb-building Etruscans 
belonged to the same great stock. Now so far as this test, if 
applied to the great divisions of the human. family, is proof of 
affinity, we should have no hesitation in declaring that the 
Mound Builders belonged to Turanian stock, for they were cer- 
tainly great tomb builders.. The burial customs are, however, 
so diverse and so much the subject of development, that it seems 
difficult to ascribe the custom either to Turanian, Aryan or any 
other stock, much less can we ascribe certain customs to the 
. Separate races. There are different -customs of burial among. 
the aboriginal races of America. We are accustomed to classify 
these modes‘ of burial into three: the recumbent attitude, the 
sitting posture, and the promiscuous bone heap, and yet it is 
difficult to decide whether these different modes were distinctive 
of races. Many of the mounds present burial in the recumbent 
attitude. The bodies are often also found deposited in a circle, 
or surrounded with circles of stones, as if some religious signifi- 
cance was given to the burial. It is known that the Red Indi- 
ans, as a general thing, either deposited their dead in a sitting 
posture or else gathered them into bone heaps, so that it is at 
best a tentative conclusion that the attitudes were indicative of 
the two races, and we are forced to say-that if we are searching 
for the race distributions and for the race connections of this 
‘mysterious people, aside from their geographical location and 
their peculiar earthworks, we have but little evidence as to who 
they were or to what race they belonged. The comparison of 
their structures with one another, the study of the relics of their 
skulls and skeletons, of their burial customs and of their sym- , 
bolism, may hereafter reveal to us more than we know now, and 
with this we leave this part of the subject. 

II, The division or classification of the Mound Builders, will 
then next engage our attention. Taking for granted that one peo- 
ple have erected the many structures now discovered, we propose 
to consider them, and see how they differ among themselves. It 
may be said, however, that in giving this classification we are 
by no means certain that we are giving a cotemporaneous divis- 
ion to the people who erected them. Tn fact, it is barely possi- 
ble that later Indian tribes may have erected one class of works, 
while a more ancient people may have been the Mound Builders 
of another class. The strange thing about all these earthworks 
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is that they so differ according to geographical locality, and have 
so little evidence of successive erection in the same territory. It 
may be that the succession of forms, of eras of construction, 
shall be discovered, but for the present our only division is geo- 
graphical. 

In looking over the whole great territory which has been in- 
cluded in the Aabitat of the Mound Builders, we find at least 
five different systems of structures, each system peculiar to a 
geographical locality. “ 
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The first system which I shall mention is that found in the 
north part of the Mississippi Valley, especially in the State of 
Wisconsin, and the name which has been given to it is that of 
the Emblematic Mounds. Here in-this region, confined almost 
exclusively to the small territory west of Lake Michigan and 
east of the Mississippi, are those singular structures which have 
so attracted admiration and curiosity. The peculiarity of them 
is that they so strangely resemble the forms of the various wild 
animals of the country. This, fancy extends to nearly all the 
emblematic mounds in this territory, but it does not seem to be 
confined to any one class of animals or even to those known to 
exist in the region. If the Totems of the different tribes or the 
divinities of the people were thus indicated, we conclude that 
nearly all of the animals with which the people were familiar, 
were sooner or later thus symbolized. On many.a hill-top over- 
looking many a beautiful stream and valley these silent, mys- 
terious figures are seen—silent, yet expressive—as if the very ani- 
mals which perhaps this rude people worshipped as their ances- 
tors or their divinities, were still sleeping, but ready to rise from 
their position at the intrusion of the irreverent visitor. There 
are gigantic serpents, with their forms extending for rods, 
through the overhanging forests. Massive turtles lie sprawled 
on the summit of the lofty hill-tops. Long trains of ’coons and 
bears and wolves seem to follow one another around the bend of 
some lofty bluff which overlooks a beautiful valley. Lizards and 
tadpoles, wild geese and herons, in fact all that creep or fly or 
walk are here represented, and in one case it is supposed that 
the massive form of the elephant which has long been extinct 
on the continent has been portrayed. The race that inhabited 
this region were certainly a pecular people. Whatever their 

e or their connection with other races, we cannot hesitate to 
call them the Emblematic Mound Builders. 

(2) The next class to which I shall refer is one found just 
south of these. They are less marked than the preceding. The 
mounds are situated near the Mississippi River, and on its tribu- 
taries from the region of the Wisconsin to the north of the Ohio 
River, form this second class. With the exception of the mas- 
sive pyramid at Cahokia and at St. Louis, these works are 
ordinary Tumuli. This is for the most part a prairie region. 
There are not many evidences of extensive settlement or popu- 
lous villages, except in the valleys of the streams, but it may be 
said to be a region abounding with Tumuli. Whatever the race 
or the tribe was which inhabited this region, the works are dis- 
—* by their typical form. 

here are found in this territory certain massive structures 
which have attracted general attention, but the typical form is 
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the ordinary tumulus or burial mound. The work at Cahokia 
has been described. It consists of a pyramid of vast height, 
but it seems to be an exception, no other structure of the kind 
being found upon this region. 

The mounds, which are found in great numbers along the 
banks of all the streams, have no other peculiarity than that 
they are simple heaps of dirt raised above the surface and 
rounded over, but having no emblematic form and no particular 
significance in their shape. So far as they have been examined, 
they have been proved to contain human remains, with the various 
relics which belong to a rude and barbarous people. The loca- - 
tion of these burial-heaps is probably more significant than 
their shape. They are generally situated upon the high bluffs 
which border the streams and overlook the valleys of the 
streams. At times the choice of the spot for their erection 
seems to have been with a view to a military defense. As 
burial-places they would naturally be located on high land, 
where the beauty of the scenery would be an object; but there 
are locations where the commanding prospect for miles away 
would indicate that it was not merely the beauty of the scenery, 
but the extent of view which ruled in their erection. Why a 
burial-heap should also be chosen as a signal-station, we are not 
able to say; but there seems to have been a mysterious connec- 
tion between the burial of their dead and their defense of the 
living, which can be plainly seen now in the location of their 
structures. This is true of the emblematic mounds. These are 
almost always located as if they were designed for military pur- 
poses. We can understand how this could be, for these struct- 
ures may have been designed to commemorate the tribal gods 
or guardian divinities, and therefore would naturally be erected 
with a view to defense, each emblematic mound being a signal- 
station, as if the guardian divinity was not only dwelling among 
the people, but watching the tribe against the attacks of an 
enemy in the distance. But as to these structures which have 
no emblematic form, it would be difficult to ascribe any such 
idea; yet we are impressed with this fact, that the burial-places 
of these people were chosen partly, at least, with a view to their 
defense. This class of works extended over the prairie region, 
from the head-waters of the Wabash on one side, to the tribu- 
taries of the Missouri on the other; and from the line of the 
State of Wisconsin on the north, to the mouth of the Ohio on 
the south—a vast territory, which may be regarded as almost one 
unbroken plain. The traces of the prehistoric times seem to 
indicate that the solitude of the prairies was unbroken, a few 
mounds only being left to show that they were at all inhabited; 
but the streams indicate that a vast and lively population did 
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inhabit this region. The evidences of their existence are their 
burial-heaps, and so this region may be regarded as the home of 
the Burial-Mound Builder. All that we can say of their 
structures is, that they were burial-heaps. 

(3) A third class* of structures will engage our attention. 
On the Ohio river, especially in the region drained by its tribu- 
taries in the State of Ohio and southward of it, we find a large 
number of earthworks which are unlike anything else upon the 
continent. These are composed of numerous and varied and 
complicated works. They are not merely burial-heaps or solid 
emblematic mounds, but are composed of walls and platforms 
and truncated pyramids and altars and graded ways. The most 
common and perhaps typical forms of this region may be called 
the sacred enclosures. There are several kinds of these enclos- 
ures: one consisting of a simple square and circle, which are 
generally connected, and another a square enclosure containing 
pyramids or platforms, and attended with various other walls 
aud ways, which evidently had a religious significance; and still 
others, which consist of long parallel walls and complicated cir- 
cles and altars, forming a mysterious and strange combination 
of works, which no one yet has been able to explain. 

There is no doubt but that these structures were erected with 
a religious view controlling, but a religion entirely different from 
that which is seen in either of the preceding classes. A much 
more elaborate and advanced system must have prevailed among 
those who erected them. A complicated system of symbolism 
is also shown by them. It would seem from their curious shapes 
and from their great extent, as well as from their elaborateness 
of design, that they were erected under the rule of a powerful 
Priesthood. There are found among them ordinary burial heaps 
and occasionally an emblematic structure, but the typical works 
are, as has been indicated, those of the sacred enclosures. This 
region is the home of the religious structures of the Mound 
Builders. 

(4) A fourth class of works is found to the southward of the 
Ohio river, a region which extends from the Mississippi river 
on one side to the foot of the Alleghanies on the other, and from 
the valley of the Ohio river on the north to that of the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee on the south. This is a mountainous and 
wooded territory, and the works, as a general thing, correspond 
to the character of the territory. They are almost universally 
of a military character. They have been frequently described, 
but are of so marked a military character that they are supposed 
by some to have been the works of white men. It has been said 
that the track of De Soto could be traced by these military 


*See Plate I. 
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works, and that they must have been built by his party. They 
are, however, evidently the works of the Mound Builders. It 
has been said that these fortifications were the works of the 
Mandens, and that they derived the knowledge of their art from 
the Welch, under Prince Madock, who is supposed to have 
sailed with a colony to this country in the first part of the four- 
teenth century. The works, however, and their contents, do not 
differ from other earthworks in this country, except in their 
typical character. They consist largely of earth-walls, which 
are supposed’ to have been the enclosures of ancient villages. 
Their locations show that they were chosen for defense. We 
have found no evidence that in their structure they were any 
more advanced in military art than others. One peculiarity of 
these works is that they contain oftentimes stone cists or graves. 
This peculiarity of the burial places is, perhaps, as distinctive 
as even the earth-walls or defensive structures. It would seem 
that the custom of building a stone chamber for depositing 
their dead was common throughout this region. Such chambers 
are also found as far north as St. Louis, on the Mississippi river, 
and as far west as the Missouri river, but they were structures 
that seemed to belong to the inhabitants of this region. These 
may have been erected by the ancient tribes of the “Chouanons” 
or the Shawnees, and it is a question whether they belonged to 
the race who erected the fortifications and defenses. This region 
is the home of the military or defensive earthworks. 

(5) There is a wide-spread territory adjoining the Gulf of 
Mexico where pyramids are the typical structures. Everywhere 
in this region the elevated platform was erected, and along with 
it, the circular mound for the temple, and between them often- 
times the chunky yard and the public square, the usual accom- 
paniments of a native village and of royal authority. The race 
distinction is manifest in this form of structure, and nowhere 
else do we find it. There are found in the region numerous 
tumuli, and occasionally a fortified place resembling those found 
elsewhere, but the chunky yard, the pyramid, and the cone-like 
earthworks are peculiar to this region. 

The five sections are thus marked by five distinct classes of 
structures, and it seems probable that that number of races ex- 
isted in the great Valley of the Mississippi. The division made 
is geographical, but it may be that the rise of population and 
the growth of each tribe into its own territory may have made 
the geographical lines distinctive even of the ethnical divisions. 

The further division of these separate classes or races might 
be given also as the tribal lines, also followed by minor geo- 
graphical divisions in each separate territory, but this cannot 
now be presented. 
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This distinction has been made in some cases according to the 
structures, and each tribe recognized by its peculiar earthworks, 
but we leave this part of the subject with the general classifica- 
tion. 

III. One more inquiry presents itself before we finish this in- 
teresting but very general review, and that is: What were the 
distinguishing traits of the Mound Builders? The answer to 
this inquiry involves a system of generalizing for which some 
may not be prepared. The study of the Mound Builders has 
usually been conducted with the close observation of three 
classes of evidences. Ist. Their relics. 2d. Their works or 
structures. 3d. Their skulls 'or skeletons. 

In examining the traces of this mysterious people, we have to 
take them all in a collective capacity, and with a mere compre- 
hensive method draw our conclusions. Perhaps, however, this 
broader style of reasoning may be just as safe and profitable. 

The first peculiarity of the Mound Builders, to which we would 
refer, was their advance in culture and mechanical skill. This 
we learn not only from their relics, which may be known by 
their great perfection, but by all the evidences presented. The 
Mound Builders belonged to the polished stone age. Their 
relics show this. Different from the rude chipped, different 
from those now in use among the Western tribes. Their relics 
are marked by a peculiar finish. This is true of their axes, of 
their pipes, of their specimens of cloth, of their weaving imple- 
ments, and all that is found belonging to them. There are oc- 
casional specimens of copper found in the mounds which show 
that they used metal, and the ancient mines of Lake Superior 
were probably worked by them, but this is not distinctive, 
for the same metal was known to be common among the tribes 
of the east, and even to the nations of Mexico and the west. 

The very earthworks bear more evidences, in their elaborate 
and complicated systems and their architectural finish, than they 
do in their massiveness. It is strange that there are no traces of 
houses anywhere among their work—even those described by the 
early explorers are not now known. But the platforms are left 
and we cannot but believe that there was much skill in every- 
thing, erecting habitations, palaces, and even temples among 
those early races. No distinction has yet been made in the 
architecture or relics of America, such as prevails in Europe be- 
tween the Paleolithic, Neolithic or Bronze ages. But for skill in 
art and architecture we may suppose the Mound Builders to be 
nearly equal to the cultus of the Bronze age, and perhaps almost 
arrived at the point attained by the Lacustrine inhabitants of 
Switzerland and Italy. 
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(2) Their agricultural state is another distinguishing feature. 
This is shown by their relics as well as by the location of their 
earthworks. The one fact which impresses every observer is 
that they have chosen the very best spots for their residences, 
and their chief seats of government are located even in the 
choicest of these. Agriculture ruled them, however, in the selec- 
tion. At times we may see evidence that the water course had 
some influence, and possibly the convenience of access, but 
always their largest settlements were in the richest agricultural 
regions. With other tribes the fortification and defense were 
the common forms, and the agricultural seemed subordinate. 
Occasionally the Mound Builders combined the two, defensive 
and agricultural with especial wisdom, but the agricultural 
always predominates and the defenses are subordinate. The 
relics of the Mound Builders indicate the same fact. While 
there are arrow heads, spear points, lances and badges of office 
discovered, yet much the largest number of specimens are those 
used in the peaceable employments. Here are axes, fleshers, 
chisels and gouges in great numbers. Hoes also and spades 
made of stone, occasionally the most elaborate copper imple- 
ments are those used for agriculture, either as plough points or 
cutting knives, needles and bodkins. Their pottery always indi- 
cates not only great finish, considerable artistic and imitative 
skill, but shows that a leisurely and peaceable state was the one 
which abounded among them. Sometimes to be sure their pot- 
tery contains the representations of the military head-dresses of 
their warriors, and give traces of the different military ranks, but 
by far the larger number of human figures are in the comical or 
leisurely mood, which indicate a peaceable and even merry con- 
dition. Pottery was the work mainly of women. It is amusing 
at times to see the whimsical shapes which these specimens 
assume, and we may almost imagine the hearty laugh which must 
have followed when some of these ridiculous figures came from 
the hands of the merry moulder of them. _One peculiar little 
specimen represents exactly the shape of a little child’s sock, 
just as if the little foot had been drawn out of it and left it all 
limp and careless, and we can picture the very domestic state 
which gave the leisure and the disposition to imitate such a 
thing. The needles and bodkins and many articles used in 
weaving also reveal to us still more of the quiet agricultural state 
in which the people dwelt. 

(3) A third peculiarity distinguishing them was their highly 
developed religious condition. This too, is shown by the various 
traces of them which come to our knowledge. Nothing is more 
impressive than this evidence of the strong religious sentiment 
which prevailed among them; everything connected seems per- 
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vaded with it. If their artistic skill is apparent in their works, 
if a quiet agricultural state is shown by the character of their 
implements and structures, much more does the religious design 
express itself. Scarcely anything could so distinguish their 
massive and elaborately finished earthworks. It is the one thing 
which reveals itself as ruling the people. On every hillside, in 
every valley, in the midst of their agricultural plains, and on 
the banks of the many beautiful streams we see evidences of a 
most powerful and wonderful religious system almost equal to 
that grand and powerful system which ruled the Aztecs under 
the erent. 4 There is no doubt that this was the power 
under which this people was governed, anu the system according 
to which their society was organized. If we look at the great 
earthworks found among them, the pyramids so massive and 
grand, at the immense and lofty circles which are so numerous, 
at the temple platforms and altars, if we look at the emblematic 
figures surmounting the lofty hill-tops, or at the innumerable 
burial heaps or tombs so scattered all over this great territory, 
we shall not fail to be impressed with this, that religion was the 
ruling motive. 

Nor does it matter if we say that there are traces of different 
religious faiths among them. The rude Totem worship may 
have prevailed among the Mound Builders of Wisconsin, and the 
Animism of the lower or less advanced kind embodied itself in 
their works. The more advanced sun-worship may have pre- 
vailed among the southern ‘races, as was shown to the explorers 
through their territory, or the elaborate system of ancestor 
worship, or Montezuma-like king worship may have existed 
among the tribes on the Ohio river. Yet religion was the one 
thing which is most apparent in all the structures. The em- 
blematic animal mounds, the lofty pyramids, the complicated 
circles, walls and systems of earthworks, all show that it was 
religion which ruled the people. Surely the fortified places 
east of the Alleghany mountains give no such traces; the Rock 
Fortresses and Pueblos of the western nations reveal no such 
system, and scarcely do even the accounts of some of the Aztecs 
exhibit any more strength to the religious belief. Religion was 
the great peculiarity of the Mound Builders. 

There are many elaborate and strange systems of works which 
can be explained on no other supposition. There are traces of 
it brought out more and more from the inscribed stones and 
engraved shells which have been discovered. 

At times these earthworks assume geometrical figures, as if 
the builders understood the symbolism of the circle and square 
and triangle, and sought to combine them in one; and again, 
the most striking resemblance to the ornaments worn upon the 
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person is apparent, as if they sought to place on the breast of 
nature the significant emblems or the sacred representations 
which their priestly rulers were accustomed to wear. 

The resemblance of some of their earthworks to the sacred 
stones and symbols which have been discovered has impressed 
many a student of their relics; and the wonderful mystery 
according to which their works are attended also shows that a 
religious system which we do not understand was the motive 
with which they were erected. 

There are especial evidences in the grand and mysterious 
system of symbolism which prevailed among this strange peo- 
ple. No people on the continent, except those who have been 
advanced far in culture, have shown so much religious symbol- 
ism. The Egyptians have their elaborate system, the Hindoos 
have theirs, and the Persians theirs, and the Mexicans theirs; 
but nowhere among’ so rude, uncivilized and uneducated people 
do we find so much that is significant. Without alphabet or 
literature, without history, or connection with other nations, 
this people, in the center of the American Continent, had 
among them a system of symbolism which was expressive and 
profound. 

The great work of the antiquarian is so to study their struct- 
ures and their relics as to determine something in reference to 
the religion which prevailed among them. The beauty of loca- 
tion in which their religious structures are found, the wonderful 
correspondence between the very forms which they assume and 
the landscape itself, impress us with the thought that nature- 
worship, in its highest, perfection, prevailed among this myste- 
rious people; but it remains still a problem what the system 
was, and how far it resembled those known to history, and de- 
scribed and classified by authors familiar with the native tribes of 
the same and other localities on the continent. By these three 
things, however, art, agriculture and religion, the Mound Build- 
ers may be distinguished. 





LOCAL INDIAN HISTORY. 


BRADY’S LEAP, AND OTHER FACTS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 
BY J. P. WOODRUFF, RAVENNA, 0. 


Portage County remained an unbroken wilderness until the 
month of May, 1799, at which time a settlement was made in 
Mantua Township, in the northern part of the county. At that 
time this region was the home of the Oneidas, Mohawks, and 
other tribes of the “Six Nations.” The favorite hunting-grounds 
of the Indians were at the rapids of the Cuyahoga, in Hiram 
Township, and their winter residence was in Windham Town- 
ship, in the Valley of the Mahoning. These points were con- 
nected by a blazed path which passed through the present town 
of Garrettsville. At the commencement of the war of 1812 the 
Indians left to join the British, and after the close of the war, 
five only returned to the old camping-ground. This small party 
was attacked at night by a company of whites, and four of the 
five were killed. The fifth escaped, and was the “last vestige” 
of his race in the Valley of the Cuyahoga. An old Indian trail, 
to which I have before referred, traversed the county from east 
to west at the time of the earliest settlements. It would seem 
that this interesting landmark was the common highway from 
Detroit to the Ohio River, and over it large numbers of red men 
were constantly passing. Large heaps of stones were found 
along the trail, at different places, and under these stones human 
skeletons were not unfrequently found. It has been surmised 
that, in accordance with a well-known Indian practice—that of 
casting stones upon the grave of an enemy—these loose stones 
were gathered by the traveling bodies of Indians, along the 
route, and cast upon these, the graves of enemies slain in war. 
In that part of the county through which the ancient trail passed, 
flint and stone relics of the last race are found most abundantly. 
These specimens are often of the best quality and the most 
skillful workmanship. 

Another item of interest we find in a rude engraving which, 
for over seventy years, was to be seen on a rock which overhung 
the Cuyahoga River in Franklin Township. It was a rude rep- 
resentation of a turkey’s foot, and it served for over half a cen- 
tury to recall and commemorate one of the most daring exploits 
in our early pioneer history. What Daniel Boone was to Ken- 
tucky, Capt. Samuel Brady seems to have been to Western Vir- 
ginia and Eastern Ohio. He was a conspicuous figure in that 
large army of grand old heroes who, in early times, reclaimed 
the wilderness from the savage, and gave to it the highest degree 
of civilization ever attained in the history of man. Little has 
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been written of -his life and exploits, but stories of his courage 
and perilous adventures have been handed down from one’ gen- 
eration to another, and occasionally one of these legends finds its 
way into print. But the incident of which I shall speak was 
one more directly connected with our own local history, and was 
Brady’s last and most thrilling adventure. About the year 1780 
a party of whites, under Brady, pursued a marauding party of 
Indians to their village on the Cuyahoga, in Summit County; 
but, being surprised and put to flight by the enemy, by some 
means Brady became separated from his party, and was in turn 
pursued by the whole band of savages. Approaching the rocky 
chasm of the Cuyahoga River, and realizing that his life de- 
pended on the leap, he concentrated his whole strength, and 
cleared the chasm by a single bound. At the point where the 
leap was made, the shelving rocks overhung the river, and made 
the width of the channel twenty-one or twenty-two feet. Struck 
dumb with amazement, it was some time before the pursuers 
collected thought enough to fire upon him and then strike for 
the ford, some distance below. Wounded, and profusely bleed- 
ing, Brady ran to the lake which bears his name, and eluded his 
enemies by secreting himself in the waters of the lake. Cha- 
grined at the escape of their expected captive, the Indians 
returned to the scene of the leap, and after consultation decided 
that the “pale-face” was no man, but a turkey, and that he flew 
across the stream. As a record of this decision, a rude repre- 
sentation of a turkey’s foot was carved on the rock from which 
the leap was made: In 1856 the stone bearing this inscription 
was quarried, but a block containing the figure was preserved, 
and removed to Pittsburgh. 

On a tract of high ground belonging to W. D. Rinehart, 
and which lies about three miles west of Ravenna, there was an 
Indian camp about a century ago, and on this ground the farmer, 
while plowing, has discovered two or three walled enclosures 
which he supposes to be graves. They are from four to six feet 
in length, and the sides, which are regular are formed of loose 
stones which have a charred appearance, and which extend up- 
ward almost to the surface of the ground. Until a few years 
since these sepulchres, or whatever they are, were overgrown by a 
heavy sod. The vaults have never been examined but the gen- 
tleman will open them in the spring, in the presence of myself 
and one or two other interested parties. On the same farm, 
years ago, numerous valuable relics were found, but, through 
indifference as to their value as specimens, the farmer disposed 
of them to neighbors and travelers. At one time, Mr. R. informs 
me, he discovered a quantity of flints, arrow points, etc., grouped 
together in regular order—a miniature armory, as it were. 
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EXPLORATION OF A ROCKY SHELTER IN BOSTON, 
SUMMIT COUNTY, OHIO. 


BY M. ©. READ, HUDSON, OHIO. 


In the eastern part of Boston township the best crop of the 
carboniferous conglomerate exhibits bold bluffs fissured with 
ravines, with large waves of detached rocks at the base of the 
bluffs, where the rock has been undermined and broken by its 
own weight, or else detached and pushed out of place by the 
ice. So-called caves, which are simply long fissures in the 
rocks, are abundant, often with springs of pare water at the 
bottom, while the margin and detached rocks form frequent 
shelters which would be attractive places for residences to those 
unable to build comfortable dwellings. Among the detached 
rocks is one shelter composed of two large blocks fwenty or 
or more feet in diameter, separated about fifteen feet, with a 
huge block rising upon the top at the height of about twelve 
feet, making a large, perfectly protected room, open only at the 
north and south, and the northern opening thoroughly protected 
from storms by its close proximity to the adjacent bluff. Such 
a rock-shelter it is evident would afford a much better family 
dwelling than could be easily erected without cutting-tools, and 
would certainly be occupied by people having the characteristics 
of our native races. The abundant springs of water, the abun- 
dance of game to be found in this wood-covered, broken region, 
not far from the river which was one of their channels of com- 
munication, would be sure to attract settlers. 

The exploration of this shelter was made in the early part of 
June, 1878. After removing a-few inches of vegetable mold, 
a mixture of ashes and earth was reached, extending to the 
depth of from four and one-half to five feet, at the bottom fill- 
ing fissures and covering rocks, fragments that originally partly 
occupied the floor of the shelter, and which the occupants did 
not attempt to remove. These scattered blocks covered the 
sandy debris conglomerate, and were gradually buried beneath 
the accumulated deposits of ashes and dirt, the evidences of 
long-continued occupancy. 

he whole of this material was filled with evidences of the 
occupancy of the place as a human residence—pottery, bones, 
shells and stone implements. In the deposit of these there was 
no sudden transition; the bones near the top were in a good 
state of preservation, those that had not been changed by the 
fire not blackened but colored yellow by lapse of time. These 
became darker and less abundant as the excavation was carried 
deeper, and substantially disappeared before the bottom of the 
excavation was reached, showing that the earliest occupancy was 
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so long ago that the deposited bones in the dry shelter had been 
consumed by time. 

Over two hundred and fifty fragments of pottery were col- 
lected. This had been manufactured in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, for it was composed of clay in which had been mixed 
coarsely pulverized fragments of the quartz pebbles of the con- 
glomerate. It was all coarse, without any attempt at ornamen- 
tation for the sake of ornament. The outside of most of it, 
and the inside of part of it, was-minutely worked with irregu- 
lar, sharply defined depressions or casts—not the marks of bas- 
ket work or braided grass, but such as would be produced if a 
mold for the formation of the vessel had been lined with the 
macerated and beaten inner bark of the elm or basswood. The 
mode of manufacture evidenced is as follows: A cavity was 
formed in earth or sand, of the form of the outside of the ves- 
sel; a coating of bark was prepared by macerating in water, 
beating it with stones until the fibres were partially separated 
and the whole mass pliable and plastic, with which the cavity 
was then lined, and the prepared clay plastered upon the inside 
of this lining. After it had sufficiently dried, the whole was 
lifted out of the mold, and ultimately burned in the fire. In 
other cases a mold was found of the form of the inside of the 
vessel, which was in like manner covered with the bark, and the 
clay plastered upon the inside of it. 

Three forms of the rims or upper edges of the vessels were 
observed—one terminating abruptly, without any curve or angle, 
one with an outer angle about three-fourths of an inch from the 
margin, and one with a graceful outward curve. Small holes 
were made in the pottery, when moist, near the rim, and in one 
fragment a hole had been drilled, of a conical form, after it 
was burned probably—certainly after it was dry. The pottery 
near the bottom of the excavation was less abundant, and was 
heavier and coarser than that near the top, but manufactured in 
a similar manner. 

The stone implements were abundant, but most of them 
crude and coarse. Only eleven flint or chert implements, and 
among these, two perfect small arrow-points, one fragment of 
a spear, two scrapers and one rimmer; the others were flakes or 
irregular fragments. 

There was only one fragment of a polished-stone implement; 
this was the bit of a flat-sided celt or gouge, which was of espe- 
cial interest from the fact that it had been broken at the edge 
and repaired by bringing the nicked part down to an edge; this 
was done by pecking out the substance of the stone in a groove, 
running back a little over an inch, till a new edge was obtained 
by a depression in the bit. The repaired portion was not polished. 
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There was one fragment of a dressed-granite hammer, several 
water-worn boulders, evidently gathered for hammer-stones, 
fourteen flakes from the conglomerate pebbles, and sixteen from 
water-worn drift pebbles. Both of these materials were util- 
ized by striking a slice from one side, which would naturally 
produce a cutting edge on the side opposite to that at which the 
breaking force was applied. Oblate forms of these pebbles 
were united, and the rude artisans seem to have learned that the 
lines of cleavage in pebbles of that form would always be 
through the largest diameter. One wrought byt unfinished 
stone implement was found, of the form called by some “twine- 
twisters,” but unpolished and without perforations. It was from 
the material of the local shales. 

The most abundant of the stone implements were cutting- 
tools or knives. Of these, seventy-five were gathered up, made 
from the local shales and the metamorphic slate of the drift. 
They were all primitive forms of the stone knife, the material 
split in such manner as to secure one or more cutting edges, 
without any attempt to secure any particular form, some show- 
ing that after the cutting-edge had been dulled. by use it was 
sharpened by blows upon the edge. 

Besides these, there were about twenty other rock fragments, 
apparently broken out for rude scrapers, or as material from 
which to make cutting-tools. 

All these articles showed a meagre supply of material, and 
but little skill in the art of adapting this material for use. The 
great bulk of the material was from the. immediate Fr gee 
hood; the pebbles of the conglomerate were of the drift and 
the shales which crop out in the Cuyahoga valley. 

Not a single article was found designed for ornament, nor 
was there any attempt to ornament any of the articles found. 
Everything seemed adapted to the necessities of a very low 
savage life, warmth and food. 

The abundance of bone fragments indicated the large use of 
animal food. Every straight bone and the lower jaws of all the 
larger animals were so broken that every particle of-the marrow 
could be extracted, and there was a rude attempt to fashion 
some of the bone fragments into useful forms. Over a half 
bushel of these fragments were obtained, and, from the meagre 
supply of materials for tools, it was a little remarkable that no © 
more use was made of these bone fragments. 

Among the bones, I was able to identify those of the bear, 
the wolf; the beaver, the hedgehog, the deer, the buffalo, the 
raccoon, the skunk, the squirrel, the chipmunk, the woodchuck, 
and fox. There were a number of the bones of birds, of which 
those ot the turkey and the large blue heron were probably 
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identified. A number of muscle-shells from the Cuyahoga were 
also found. ‘I have attempted to identify the remains of mam- 
mals only by their teeth, but there are fragments of leg-bones 
of gramniverous animals too large to belong to the common 
deer. These may be, and probably are, the bones of the elk. 
The jaws of the raccoon and the hedgehog or porcupine were 
especially abundant. In the fragments of jaws and in the 
whole jaws found, the teeth were ordinarily found, showing no 
attempt to use these articles as ornaments or otherwise. The 
fire seemed to have been built near the center of the shelter, 
and the great bulk of the bone fragments were found upon the 
west side, and of the pottery upon the east side, showing a very 
natural division of labor, the care of the cooked food being 
extended to those on one side of the shelter, and of the cooking- 
utensils to those occupying the other side. It is not difficult to 
imagine that the latter was the quarter of the women. 


ip 
>— 





WAS LASALLE THE DISCOVERER OF THE MISSISSIPPI? 


A LETTER FROM PIERRE MARGRY TO THE WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Early in August, 1879, there was a celebration at Mackinaw, in honor of Father Mar 
quette and the discovery of his relics. ‘The celebration of this festival will quicken the 
interest of your readers in the following article. A generation ago Pierre Margry, of Paris, 
was employed by General Cass to ascertain in French archives some minutie regarding 
primitive Detroit. Afterward, he was engaged in far more extensive researches jin that 
mine, digging up the materials which Francis Parkman had fashioned into half & dozen 
volumes, all excellent, regarding the French in North America. Moreover, for the last 
half dozen years, he has extended his investigations under the patronage of the United 
States Government. Under its auspices he has already published three octavos of 
memoirs and original documents, several of which had never before been printed. These 
productions all relate to the period previous to 1754. Ihe volumes ge from original 
manuscripts, and just as they are found. It was my fortnne to see M. Margry often, on a 
recent visit to Paris. The matter he has already accumulated will fill three more octavos. 
Besides, he will add to them twenty early maps. 

The following letter from him to the retary of the Wisconsin Historical Society will 
interest every dweller in the Valley of the Se ee as M. Margry puts it,—“all 
States comprised between the Alleghenies and the Rocky Mountains.” 

In translating, I have added nothing but a few explanatory words in brackets. 

. JAMES D. BUTLER. 


. Paris, July 4, 1879, 
No. 39 Rur pr 1a Cuausser D’ Antin. 

Sir:—I have received the letter in which you kindly inform 
me that the State Historical Society of Wisconsin has done me 
the honor to enroll me among its honorary members. I beg 
through you to present to that Society my thanks. 

In truth, I cannot remain unaffected when I see citizens of 
your State noticing my labors and appreciating them—for their 
aim was to secure honor to my own country, and due justice to 
men whose names have been better known than their deeds. 
The favor of Americans encourages me to publish, as you wish, 
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three volumes more which are required to complete my work. 
[Decouveries et Etablissements des Francais dans Pouest et 
dans le sud de ? Amerique Septentrionale, 1614-1754. ] 

Together with your certificate of membership I have received 
three pamphlets, one:of which I find is by my honorable visitor, 
Prof. James D. Butler. These, with others you have mailed 
me, make me understand to how many interesting topics a his- 
torian living on American soil can apply himself, which are 
necessarily neglected by a foreigner who observes only your 
general history, and that often merely from the difficulty of 
procuring books on the history of your individual States. 

In 1862, that is to say seventeen years ago, I published in a 
French periodical a series of articles from July 30 to the 15th 
of September, on the discoveries of the Normans in the Valley 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. These articles have come to your 
knowledge very tardily. From this fact I see that your relation 
to our labors is the same as oursto yours. You come to know of 
them slowly. Accordingly I would gladly send you a copy of 
those articles. But it is impossible. I have in vain sought a 
dozen times to do so for others. The bookseller, Paul Dupont, 
Rue Grenelle, St. Honore, publisher of the journal, has told me 
many times that he had only complete sets and could not far- 
nish single numbers. 

These articles of mine have greatly troubled certain persons, 
as appears by the meeting at Missilimakinak (Mackinaw) regard- 
ing the discovery more or less reliable of the remains of Father 
Marquette. 

What I said concerning the Cavalier de la Salle’s priority in 
discovering the Ohio and Mississippi, has been the occasion of 
great and even acrimonious controversies. I care nothing for 
attacks from which search after truth is excluded, and which are 
little less than passion. It is enough for me to state that in the 
American edition of my volumes, which you have, I was not al- 
lowed to put in any notes of introduction, but that the map inserted 
in the French edition confirms what I have advanced respecting 
the discovery of the Ohio, and that I still very firmly believe 
that La Salle discovered the Mississippi by way of the lakes— 
by Chicago, and by the Illinois River, as far south as the 36th 
parallel, and all this before 1676 (the date of Marquette’s dis- 
covery.) 

This opinion of mine I base, first on the narative made by La 
Salle to the Abbe Renaudot. 

This narrative describes an expedition in which La Salle was 
engaged southwest of Lake Ontario, for a distance of four hun- 
dred leagues, and down a river that must have been the Ohio. 
This was in 1669. 
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The narrative proceeds: “Some time thereafter’ he made a 
second expedition on the same river which he quitted below 
Lake Erie—made a portage of six or seven leagues to embark 
on that lake, traversed it toward the north, ascended the river 
out of which it flows, passed the lake of Dirty Water [St. 
Claire?], entered the Freshwater Sea [Mer Douce], doubled the 
point of land that cuts this sea in two [Lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan], and descending from north to south, leaving on the west 
the Bay of the Puans [Green Bay], discovered a bay infinitely 
larger, at the bottom of which, toward the west, he found a very 
beautiful harbor [Chicago*], and at the bottom of this river, which 
runs from the east to the west, he followed this river, and hav- 
ing arrived at about the 280th (sic) degree of longitude and the 
39th of latitude, he came to another river, which, uniting with 
the first, flowed from the northwest to the southeast. This he 
followed as far as the 36th degree of latitude, where he found it 
advisable to stop, contenting himself with the almost certain 
hope of some day passing by way of this river even to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Having but a handful of followers, he dared not 
risk a further expedition in the course of which he was likely to 
meet with obstacles too great for his strength. [See the work 
above mentioned, vol. 1, p. 378.] 

I base my opinions, secondly, on a letter of La Salle’s niece, 
the Mississippi and the River Colbert being both one. This 
letter, dated 1756, says the writer possessed maps, which in 1675 
were possessed by La Salle, and which proved that he had al- 
ready made two voyages of discovery. Among the places set 
down on these maps, the river Colbert, the place where La Salle 
had landed near the Mississippi, and the spot where he planted 
a cross and took possession of the country in the name of the 
King, are mentioned. [Vol. 1, p. 379.] 

I base my opinion, thirdly, on a letter of Count Frontenac. 
In this letter, which was written in 1677, to the French Premier, 
Colbert, Frontenac says that “the Jesuits having learned that M. 
De La Salle thought of asking [from the French crown] a grant 
of the Illinois Lake [Lake Michigan], had resolved to seek this 
grant themselves for Messieurs Joliet and Lebert, men wholly 
in their interest, and the first of whom they have so highly ex- 
tolled beforehand, although he did not voyage until after the 
Sieur De La Salle, who himself will testify to you that the relation 
of the Sieur Joliet is in many things false.” [Vol. 1, p. 324.] 

In fine, I found my opinion on the total antagonism between 
the Jesuits and the merchants, as well as those who represented 
interest, or only a legitimate ambition. In opposition to the 
Jesuits, the Cavalier De la Salle always associated with the Sul- 





*Is there any earlier mention or description of that site ? 
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picians or Recollets, whom Colbert had raised up against the 
Jesuits, in order to lessen the influence of those who would fain 
undermine him. 

If La Salle had wished to practice deception, and to claim a 
merit that was not his, nothing would have Ft ot his saying 
that he had gone further down the River Mississippi or Colbert 
than he does say he went, whereas he left to Joliet and Father 
Marquette the honor of having penetrated to that river by way 
of the Wisconsin, and of having descended the Mississippi three 
degrees further than he, and that, before his enterprise of 1678. 

hese facts I have considered it my duty to establish in op- 
position to the allegations of those who affirm that La Salle did 
not conceive any projects of discovery until after the voyage of 
Joliet-—which is just the contrary of truth. [See General 
Journal of Public Instruction, 1862, pp. 626, 657, 658). 

All these questions I will treat of again when the Americans 
shall have discussed my documents. Knowing the topography, 
they have facilities which I have not. I would be very glad to 
see them promptly carry out a critical and geographical exami- 
nation, showing the present names of the regions traversed by 
our explorers, of the places where they halted, and of those 
marked by any incident of interest. 

In the States included between the Alleghenies and the 
Rocky Mountains, I make known the facts of their origin. It 
is for them to interpret those facts. 

I beg you in my name to thank Prof. Butler for his souvenir. 
[A photograph of the *ostensorium presented to the Green Bay 
Mission, in 1686, by Nicolas Perrault,—lost for more than a 
century,—discovered deep in the ground, and believed to be the 
oldest memorial with a date regarding any place west of the 
Alleghenies]. 

Believe me personally your very humble servant, 
Pierre Marery. 
Mr. Lyman ©. Draper, Corresponding Secretary Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. 





[(*See ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. II, No. 2.—Ep.] 
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THE NUMERAL ADJECTIVE 
IN THE KLAMATH LANGUAGE OF SOUTHERN OREGON. 


BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET. 


In the large majority of Indian languages the numeral noun 
morphologically differs from the an stan and Semitic 
numeral. We distinguish with precision between the cardinal 
and the ordinal and adverbial numeral; the Indian, in many or 
most instances, neglects this distinction, but in counting uses two 
forms of the cardinal, a shorter and a longer one. A series of 
distributive numerals is a rarity in the old world, but on the 
Pacific coast of America it is sometimes met with. Classifying 
adjectives, participles, or particles, are not uncommon in America, 
as additions to the numerals, determining the shape of the objects 
counted or spoken of. In Indo-European languages the numerals 
are so much ground down in their forms on account of their high 
antiquity, that only lengthy and most erudite comparisons can 
teach us the fact, that the numeration system is the quinary 
one; but in most Indian tongues the numeral forms are so trans- 
parent and perspicuous, that we can determine without trouble 
whether the counting system is the binary, ternary, quaternary, 
quinary, decimal or duodecimal. 

Of the language spoken by the Klamath or Maklaks Indians of 
south western Oregon, I have given short descriptive articles in 
Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3, of this quarterly, and from these it will be 
remembered that both dialects, the Modoc, or southern, and the 
Klamath Lake, or northern one, show some slight lexical differ- 
ences. 

In this upland language there are two modes of counting. In 
the longer the numerals are formed by the formative suffix —né, 
a suffix usually appended to adjectives designating abstract 
qualities; the numerals in -né are cardinals and adverbial 
numerals simultaneously, and if anything like ordinal numerals 
could enter into the mind of the Maklaks Indians, they would 
answer for this series also.* The shorter form represents the 
nude stem of the numeral without the —nz, and stands for our 
cardinal only; it mostly serves for counting, rapid figuring, and 
for forming compound numerals above ten. 

The numeral undergoes the same inflectional changes as the 
adjective. It is declined almost like the adjective; that is, it 
forms a series of cases by means of case-suffixes, or a kind of 
postpositions, which are not quite so numerous and multiform 
as in the declension of the substantive noun. It also possesses 





*In a circumscriptive manner the Shawano language forms its ordinals by prefixing 
mawi- to the cardinal and suffixing to it -sene, -thene. Thus, nisuathui seven forms 
——— seventh. The suffix can also be dropped, and then we have mawinisua- 

ui seventh. 


paar 
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a distributive form, which inflects for case exactly like the abso- 
lute form and can in almost every respect be compared to the 
Latin form seni, septeni, octoni, &c. 

Follow the numerals in —-n¢ from one half to ten with their 
distributive forms, the apocopated forms and the inflectional 


paradigm : 
EXPLICIT FORMS OF THE NUMERALS UP TO TEN. 
Absolute Form. Distributive Form. 
One half na-igshtani, Modoc: na’gshtani nanigshtani 
One, na’dsh, na’sh, ni’s; once, tina nanash 
Two, twice: 1a’ péni, 1a’p’ni, 1a’pi la'lap’ni, la’lapi 


Three, third, three times: nda4nni, ndani ndéndani 

Four, fourth, four times: winepni, vanepni vi-unepni 

Five, fifth, five times: tunepni tuténepni 

Six, sixth, six times: nadshkshapténkni nanashkshaptaénkni 

Seven, seventh, seven times: lapkshaptankni lalapkshaptankni 

Eight, eighth, eight times: ndankshaptankni ndandankshaptankni 

Nine, ninth, nine times: nadshské’kni nanatiahttens 
(Klamath Lake) 

Nine, ninth, nine times: shkékishkni (Modoc) syesyékishni 

Ten, tenth, ten times: ta-unepni, té-unepni_ tetunepni 


APOCOPATED FORMS OF THE NUMERALS UP TO TEN. 


One half: na-igshta, Modoc: na’gshta nan’gshta 

One: na'sh, nas ndnash 

Two: la’p lélap 

Three: ndén ndéndan 

Four: vunep, a’nip vu-unep, ui-unip 
Five: tunep, tunip tuténep 

Six: nashksh4pta, na’sksapt nanashksapt 
Seven: lapkshapta, 1a’ pksapt lélapkshapt 
Eight: ndanksapta, ndanksapt ndandanksapt 
Nine: na’shskéksh, na’syéks (Klamath Lake) nénadsyéksh 
Nine: shkékish, skéks (Modoc) syesyékish 

Ten: ta-unep, té-unip tetuinep, tetinip 


The Klamath numeral precedes the noun which it qualifies. 

It would be too lengthy and out of place to discuss here the 
various phonetic modes of deriving the distributive from the 
absolute form. The idea of severalty, or apportionment, is con- 
nected with this form and it is evolved by what I call distribu- 
tive reduplication of the first syllable. 

If a compound number (viz. a numeral above ten) is spoken 
of distributively, the first numeral of the compound and not the 
second is reduplicated. Thus, when I say “Give me thirty eggs 
every day,” this will be rendered by ndandan’sh té-unip napal 
nanuk waitash nish lui, and not by ndandan’sh tetunip, nor by 
ndan’sh tetunip napal. 
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When numerals are connected with “classifiers,” it will suffice 
to reduplicate the classifier distributively, though it would not 
be incorrect to do the same also with the first numeral of the 
number expressed. 

For case the Maklaks numeral is inflected like the substan- 
tive, when used predicatively; but when used attributively the 
numeral will be inflected almost like the attributive adjective, 
or even with poorer and more truncated case-endings. 


ATTRIBUTIVE INFLECTIONAL PARADIGM. 


The inflection of the attributive numeral in its absolute form 
runs as follows: 

nddnni tétaksni—three children (subjective case) 

ndénna or ndannénash tatakiash—three children (objective 
case) 

ndannénam tatakiam—belonging to, or of three children 

ndannantka tatakiamti, or tatakiamat—about three children 

ndannantka tatakiashtka—by means of three children 

ndénna tatakiamyé’ni, or tatakiamkshyé’ni—where the three 
children are 

ndénna tatakiamkshi—where the three children live 

ndanna tatakiamkshtala—towards the place where the three 
children live 

This paradigm proves the fact that to the numeral only 
case-suffixes, no case postpositions are appended; but both 
occur in the substantive, even in combinations of three at a time. 


COMPOUND NUMERALS. 


Numerals composed of hundreds, decads (tens) and units are 
inflected only in the units, the locative suffix —nta not being here 
considered as a form of declension. This suffix (—tat, -ta, —nta, 
—anta, —nt) serves to connect decadic numerals and what pre- 
cedes them, to the following units. Thus, seventeen, ta-unep- 
fnta lapkshapt pé-ula really means “upon the ten seven I lay 
down,” or, “to the ten seven I add.” This number can also be 
expressed by saying: t4-unepni pén l4pkshapt pé-ula; “ten, again 
seven I lay down;” the particle piin, pén “also, again, once more, 
additively” corresponding here to our and. 

Where units are added to decads, the smaller number may be 
placed first, and then need not be accompanied by pén. Thus 
we have the choice between these four methods for expressing 
forty-three: vunépni ta-unepdnta ndén pé-ula; vunépni ta-unep 
pén ndan pé-ula; ndén pén vunépni té-unep pé-ula; ndén vunép- 
ni t4-unep pé-ula. 

The fraction n4-igshta, na’gshta one-half is usually placed 
after the classifying term; ta-unepdnta lép pé-ula na’gsta tala 
nai péwi: I paid twelve dollars and a half. 
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Numerals standing in the instrumental case, in-tka, and not 
connected with another noun attributively, have an adverbial 
meaning, in which the idea of instrumentality is still apparent; 
lapantka hit shlin, he was shot twice, viz. “by two shots;” 
hak nish l4pukantka shlatampka, they drew their bows at me 
both at the same time, viz. “they began to shoot at me with two 
bows.” 

Classifying terms in constant connection with numerals, or for 
short “classifiers of form,” are observed in many foreign lan- 
guages and testify to the prevalent tendency of rude popula- 
tions to speak with graphic and pictorial accuracy. Six suffixes 
of this kind are affixed for the same purpose to Aztec numerals, 
and about twenty to those of the Maya language of Yucatan ;* 
but the mode in which we see classifiers applied in the Klamath 
language is probably unique. 

In this language the classifiers are not suffixed particles, but 
verbs and their participles, descriptive of form, shape or exterior 
of the articles mentioned or counted. They invariably stand 
after the numeral and usually after the name of the article, the 
shape of which is described; they are appended only to the 
numerals above ten, not to decads or numbers which terminate 
in a zero when expressed by figures. This fact fully explains 
the nature and origin of these classifying terms: they are intend- 
ed to classify only the unit or units after the decad and not the 
decad itself. For the unit following immediately the decad in 
counting, as 11, 21, 61, 131 is in many instances qualified by 
other classifiers than the units between 2 and 9, as 22-29, 62-69, 
etc., because the former can be applied to single objects only, 
while the latter refer to a plurality of objects. Thus, when I say: 
ta-unep4nta na’sh lutish likla, eleven berries, this literally means 
“upon the ten berries one [ deposit (or you deposit) on the top;” 
in l4p’ni ta-unep4nta tinep lutish pé-ula, twenty-five berries, I 
intend to say “upon the twice ten berries five I put (or he, she 
puts) on the top;” or “after twice ten berries five he lays down.” 
Likla and pé-ula refer both to round shaped articles only; but 
the ten or twenty berries counted previously are not referred to 
by the classifier, only the wntts mentioned or counted. Before 
the classifying verb some subject pronoun as ni, i, hat (/, you, 
he or she) is elliptically omitted, but not before its participles 
liklatko, pé-ulatko. , 

The verbs used in classifying the counted objects differ among 
themselves because they are descriptive of different exterior 
forms, but all are identical in their signification, which is that of 
depositing, laying down, placing on the top of. The simple 





*Besides numerals, other terms of the Maya language will also affix to themselves these 


classifiers. In Creek, classifiers are added not to numerals, but to other words ; nini wékin 
othliitchatis, they reached a path “lying down.” 
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verbal form, absolute or distributive, is used, when the speaker 
is just engaged in counting the objects; the past-participial form 
“laid down” is used in its direct or oblique cases, absolute or 
distributive, when the articles were counted previously and a 
statement of their number is made. 

The fact that the units from one to nine are not accompanied 
by these terms, must be explained by some aboriginal mode of 
counting. It is proper to assume that the first ten objects, as 
fish, bulbs, arrows, were deposited on the ground in a file or row, 
or aside of each other, while with the eleventh a new file was 
started, or when the objects were bulky they were placed on top 
of the articles of the first decad. This explanation is suggested 
by the original meaning of these terms. 

Examples are as follows: 

Tunépni ta-unepanta nash maklaksash. kshiklapkash i-am- 
natko: commanding: (lit., “having with him”) fifty-one Indians. 

Ta-unepanta tanep pe-ulapkash Modokishash hu shléa: he 
found fifteen Modoc Indians. 

The list of classifiers subjoined gives their meaning as far as 
they occur connected with numerals; the verb ikla forms the 
majority of them, by means of various prefixes. 


LIST OF NUMERAL CLASSIFIERS. 


Likla, part. liklatko, with their distributive forms as seen in 
our numeral series printed below, are found appended to nu- 
merals above ten embodying the first unit after the decad, as 
21, 91, 441, etc., and mentioning articles of globular, circular, 
annular shape, or objects of a bulky, heavy-looking exterior. 
As the prefix l- refers to round or rounded things, the meaning 
of likla is “to deposit one rounded thing.” We find it used 
when speaking of beans, seeds, fruits, berries, balls, eggs, coins 
of money, thimbles, bottles, knives, watches, rocks, stones, boxes, 
wigwams and similar objects. 

é-ula, part. pé-ulatko, with their distributive forms, are ap- 
pended to numerals made up of more than one unit after the 
decad, as 32-29, 102-109, ete., and mentioning articles of the 
same description as given under likla, and in addition to these, 
persons, animals and divisions of time. Pé-ula is derived from 
péwi, to give or bestow many rounded objects, by means of the 
completive formative suffix —ola—ula. . 

Kshikla or ksikla, part. kshiklatko, with their distributive 
forms, are appended to numerals above ten embodying the first 
unit after each decad, as 31, 181, etc., and mentioning persons 
or animals. Like likla, it is derived from ikla and signifies “to 
lay down one animate being.” 

Ikla, part. iklatko, with their distributive forms, are placed 
after numerals made up of two or more units after the decad, as 
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32-39, 142-149, and mentioning or counting inanimate objects 
of a tall, long, or elongated shape, as clubs, sticks, logs, trees, 
poles, boards, fence rails, rifles or pistols, boots, ete. The verb 
properly means: “to lay down, or deposit many tall or long 
inanimate objects.” 

Nékla or nikla, part. néklatko, with their distributive forms, 
are appended to numerals containing units from one to nine 
after the decad, and introducing objects of a thin, tiny or smooth 
and level surface or texture, as sheets of cloth, or paper, ker- 
chiefs, mats and other tissues, excluding blankets or afti- 
cles of dress enveloping the whole body. ‘he verb shukla, of 
same signification, which we would expect to introduce the first 
unit after the decad, is not in use for this purpose. 

Shiékla, part. shléklatko, with their distributive forms, are 
found appended to numerals made up of units from one to nine 
after each decad, and referring to blankets, bedcloth, skins, and 
other large articles of clothing which serve to enwrap the whole 
body. 

Yféla, yélha, yéla, part. yélatko, yélatko are placed after nu- 
merals composed of units from one to nine after a decad, and are 
descriptive of long-shaped, tall inanimate objects, and therefore 
analogous to ikla in their use. 

The following series of numerals is accompanied by different 
classifiers for each decad, thus giving successively the whole series 
of classifying terms now in use. After the foregoing explana- 
tions readers will have no difficulty in understanding its purport: 


NUMERAL SERIES FROM ELEVEN UPWARD. 


ta-unepénta naédsh likla, distr. lilakla 

ta-unepainta la’p pé-ula, distr. pépula (and so up to:) 

ta-unep4nta nadsyéks pé-ula 

l4péni té-unep, distr. lélap té-unep 

lap’ni ta-unepanta nédsh liklatko, distr. lilaklatko 

lép’ni ta-unep4nta la’p pé-ulatko, distr. pepulatko 
(and so further up to:) 

l4p’ni ta-unepdnta nddsyéks pé-ulatko 

nd4ni té-unep, distr. nd4ndan té-unep 

nd4ni ta-unepdnta nfsh kshikla, distr. kshiksh4kla 

nd4ni ta-unepdénta lap ikla, distr. i-4kla 

vunépni té-unep, distr. vu-unépni té-une 

vunépni ta-unepénta nash kshiklatko, distr. ksiksiklatko 

vunépni ta-unepfnta lap iklatko, distr. i-Aklatko 

tunepni té-unep, distr. tuténepni té-une 

tunepni ta-unepanta ndédsh nékla, distr. nenékla 

tunepni ta-unep4nta nd4én nikla 

nadshkshaptankni td4-unep, distr. nanadshksaptankni ta- 
unep 
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61 nadshkshaptankni ta-unepanta nadsh néklatko, distr. 
nenaklatko 
70 lapkshaptankni ta-unep, distr. lalapkshaptankni ta-unep 
71 lapkshaptankni ta-unepanta nash shlékla, distr. shlesh- 
lakla 
80 ndanksaptankni ta-unep, distr. ndandanksaptankni ta- 
une 
82 atislingmainbel ta-unepanta lap shléklatko, distr. shlesh- 
laklatko 
90 nadshské’ksni ta-unep, distr. nanadsyé’ksni ta-unep 
94 nadshyéksni ta-unepanta vinip yala, or yalatko, 1-alatko 
100 ta-unépni ta-unep; hundred, tina hundred 
101 ta-unépni ta-unep nash kshikla 
400 vunépni ta-unépni ta-unep 
1000 ta-unépni ta-unépni ta-unep; tina toustin 
It is evident, that with such lengthy numerals the noble 
science of mathematics could not make much headway among 
the Klamath Lake and Modoc people, even if the necessity was 
felt for it. The lack of a distinct form for the ordinal numbers 
renders the terms used for arithmetic fractions unmanageable, 
and the same may be said of the operations where adverbial 
numerals are required. In earlier times no short term existed 
for hundred and thousand. Fractions and multiplicative numer- 
als are formed by adding corresponding participles, as “cut up, 
separated, folded,” to the simple numerals. 


ORIGIN OF THE NUMERALS. 


Without expatiating further on the various uses of the Kia- 
math numerals, I proceed to the consideration of their linguistic 
origin, which for the three first is involved in mystery. That 
the numerals of this idiom have the quinary counting system 
for their basis is apparent from the repetition of the three first 
numerals in the terms for siz, seven and eight. The two first 
numerals are etymologically related to the corresponding ones 
found in the dialects of the Sahaptin linguistic family (Nez- 
Percé, Yakima, Klikitat, Yumatilla, etc.,) and in that of the 
Wayiletpu (Cayuse and Molale), both belonging to the Colum- 
bia River basin. The problem of the possible ultimate affinity 
of these families with Klamath, and among each other, could 
not be solved yet on account of our comparative ignorance of 
these idioms; but its solution would undoubtedly throw some 
light upon the origin of these numerals. Vtnep and tunep are 
compounds of the word nép, hand, and the prefixes u- and tu-; 
thus vinep, four, means “hand up,” and tanep, jive, “hand 
away, hand off,” indicating the termination of the counting on 
four fingers. Kshapta is abbreviated from kshapata, “to bend 
backwards, to lean, recline upon;” the numerals composed with 
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this verb indicate the bending over of the digits named, as lap- 
kshapta, seven, for lap ni kshapata “two I have bent backwards,” 
or simply lap kshapata, “two are reclining, leaning (upon the 
palm) of the other hand.” Nadsh-syékish, “one left over” is 
in Modoc abbreviated into skékish, “what is left;” the same term 
also means “what was left behind, inheritance.” Ta-unep, ten, 
the original form of which seems to be té-unep, is a repetition 
of tinep, jive, with a different prefix indicating plurality. 

If the origin of these numerals is thus correctly traced, their 
originators must have counted only the four long fingers without 
the thumb, and jive was counted while saying “hand off.” The 
four or “hand up, hand high” intimates that the hand was held 
up high after counting its four digits, and some term expressing 
this gesture was in the case of nine substituted by “one left over;” 
skékish, which means “one only is left until all are counted.” 
Tribes living in tropical and hot climates mostly possess the 
vigesimal system of numeration, which is rather unfrequent 
among the Indians of the United States. The cause of this is that 
the former go* with their feet naked and therefore use also their 
toes for counting, while the latter are prevented by their mocca- 
sins from doing so. Klamath numerals show no affinity with 
the names given to the digits, and hence it is impossible to say 
whether they began counting with the index, or what seems 
more probable, with the smallest finger. 

The comparative study of the numerals of different nations 
and races is most instructive for disclosing certain abstract ideas 
circulating among their originators, and therefore it can teach us 
something about the psychology and the reasoning faculties of 
the prehistoric nations preceding our epoch by hundreds of cen- 
turies. No wonder that some of the most gifted linguists like 
Fr. Pott, W. von Humboldt, and Aug. Schleicher have indulged 
in their study; they had perceived that a patient and circum- 
spective analysis of these remnants of the. highest antiquity 
would acquaint us not only with facts, as do the grave-mounds, 
stone-chisels, and flint arrow-heads, but also with zdeas, and that 
on account of the continuous order in which they follow each 
other, they are in some regards preferable to disconnected 
radices, stems and derivates for revealing the most antique modes 
of mental operations. 





*Compare Wm. M. Gabb, on the Indian Tribes and Languages of Costa Rica, Am. 
Philos. Soc’y, 1875, p. 530. 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE INDIANS OF THE UPPER 
MISSOURI, IN 1832. 


BY COL. GARRICK MALLERY. 


In examining the sign language of the North American Indi- 
ans, it is important and interesting to determine the extent to 
which the same signs to express the same ideas or objects prevailed 
at aly past period among the several tribes, and thus to decide 
upon their general or special persistence. Although nearly 
every book of travels among the Indians found between the 
Alleghenies and the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, refers 
to their frequent and convenient use of sign language, there 
are only three useful collections of described signs of any early 
date, either printed, or, so far as ascertained, in manuscript. 
These are as follows: 

1. A list prepared by Wirit1am Dunsar, dated Natchez, June 
30, 1800, collected from tribes then west of the Mississippi, but 
probably not from those very far west of that river, published 
in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 
vi, as read January 16, 1801, and communicated by Thomas 
Jefferson, president of the society. 

2. The one published in 1823 in “An Account of an Expedi- 
tion from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, performed in the 
years 1819-1820. By order of the Hou. J. C. Calhoun, Secre- 
tary of War, under the command of Maj. S. H. Long, of the 
United States Topographical Engineers.” (Commonly called 
James’ Long’s Expedition.) This appears to have been collected 
chiefly by Mr. T. Say, from the Pani, and the Kansas, Otoes, 
Missouris, Iowas, Omahas, and other southern branches of the 
great Dakota family. 

8. The one collected by Prince Maxmun1an von Wrep-Nev- 
WIED, in 1832-34, from the Cheyenne, Shoshoni, Arikara, 
Satsika, and the Absaroki, the Mandans, Hidatsa, and other 
Northern Dakotas. This list is not published in the English 
edition, but appears in the German, Coblenz, 1839, and in the 
French, Paris, 1840. Bibliographic reference is often made to 
this distinguished explorer as “Prince Maximilian,” as if there 
were but one possessor of that christian name among princely 
families. No translation of this list into English appears to have 
been printed in any shape, while the German and French edi- 
tions are costly and difficult of access, so the collection cannot 
readily be compared by observers with the signs now made by 
the same tribes. The translation now presented is intended to 
facilitate such comparison. It is based upon the German origi- 
nal, but in a few cases where the language was so curt as not to 
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give a clear idea, was collated with the French edition of the 
succeeding year, which, from some internal evidence, appears to 
have been published with the assistance or supervision of the 
author. Many of the descriptions are, however, so brief and 
indefinite in both their German and French forms, that they 
necessarily remain so in the present translation. The princely 
explorer, with the keen discrimination shown in all his work, 
doubtless observed what has escaped many recent reporters of 
aboriginal signs, that the latter depend much more upon motion 
than mere position—and are generally large and free—seldom 
minute. His object was to express the general effect of the 
motion, rather than to describe it so as to allow of its accurate 
reproduction by a reader who had never seen it. For the latter 
purpose, now very desirable, a more elaborate description would 
have been necessary, and even that would not in all cases have 
been sufficient without pictorial illustration. In a few instances 
the present writer has added explanations or suggestions, pre- 
ceded by a dash . Remarks on the signs might be indefi- 
nitely extended, but the present object is to assist present observ- 
ers in making their own comparisons and suggestions, which, it 
is hoped, they will contribute to the final work on Sign Language, 
now in preparation by the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, of which notice has been given in a prelimi- 
nary pamphlet lately issued. 

It is worthy of note that the distinguished explorer, who was 
the earliest to publish a comprehensive and scientific account of 
the tribes of the upper Missouri, is the only printed authority 
agreeing with the present writer in denying the existence of a 
universal sign language among the several tribes, in the sense of 
a common code, the report of which has generally been accepted 
without question. He states that the signs described, gathered 
by him from the tribes above mentioned, are unintelligible to 
the Dakotas (probably Sioux), Assiniboins, Ojibwas, Krees and 
other nations. He undoubtedly means, however, that different 
signs prevailed among the two bodies of Indians, so divided by 
himself, and that the individuals who had only learned by rote 
one set of those signs, would not understand the other set which 
they had never seen, unless they were accomplished in the gest- 
ure speech as an art, and not as a mere memorized list of arbi- 
trary motions. It has been clearly ascertained that two Indians. 
of different tribes who have neither oral language nor previously 
adopted signs in common, can, after a short trial, communicate 
through familiarity with the principles of gesture speech, signs. 
being mutually invented and accepted. The same success at- 
tends the intercourse of Indians and deaf-mutes, of which several 
tests have been made and recorded, the latest and one of the most 
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satisfactory under crucial conditions having been under the 
direction of the present writer, on March 16, 1880, when seven 
Utes were taken to the National Deaf Mute College, at Wash- 
ington, and started at interchanging stories and colloquies with 
about the same number of deaf-mutes. 

The philosophic prince also was one of the first to correct 
another common error, in attributing the use of signs to the 
poverty of the aboriginal tongues. He states that “Dr. Mitch- 
ell (Warden, Amer. Antiquit., p. 179), has a very incorrect idea 
of the Indians when he believes that they ordinarily converse 
by means of signs. These signs are only used when they do 
not wish to be heard, or when speaking with other nations.” 


LIST OF THE PRINCE OF WIED-NEUWIED : 


Good. Place the right hand horizontally in front of the 
breast, and move it forward.—This gesture is more fully 
described by a recent observer, as follows: “Place the right 
hand horizontally in front of the breast, and touching it, 
fingers and thumbs closed and extended, back of hand up, 
move rather sharply to the front until the forearm is nearly 
extended.” It may convey the suggestion of “level,” “no 
difficulty,” and resembles some signs for “content.” Many 
Indians and deaf mutes use gestures to express a pleasant 
taste in the mouth, for “good” even in a moral sense. 

. Bad. Close the hand and open it whilst passing it down- 
ward.—This sign is still frequent, the idea of dropping out 
the supposed contents of the hand as not worth keeping, 
being obvious. 

. See. Pass the extended index-finger forward from the eye. 

. Come. Elevate the index-finger near the face, extend the 
hand and return it with a number of gentle jerks—In the 
prevalent sign noticed now for “come,” in the sense of 
“come here,” the index, after the forearm (not hand alone) 
is extended, is crooked slightly as if hooking on to an ob- 
ject, and drawn sharply toward the person. The degree of 
motion is, however, proportioned to the occasion, and the 
successive “gentle jerks’ of the author indicate less urgency 
than one sharp redrawal. 

5 Arrive. Clap the hands, elevating the index-finger of the 
right hand.—To express arrival at a place indicated by 
previous gestures, some of the upper Missouri tribes now 
hold the left hand fingers extended and closed, well out in 
front of the body, palm toward it, forearm horizontal, right 
hand between left and body, index extended vertically, other 
fingers and thumb closed, nails outward, then the right hand 
is carried sharply out until it strikes the left. The same 
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sign is used in a direction to go to a place indicated, and 
that for returning from a place is the same with reversed 
position of hands. It is conjectured that the clapping of the 
hands mentioned by the author as commencing the sign, 
refers to the accomplishment of the motion—as southern 
negroes say “done come.” 

. Go. Depart. Like come; but begin near the face and ex- 
tend the hand with a number of gentle jerks. 

. Speak. Place the flat hand back downward before the 
mouth and move it forward two or three times. 

. Another speaks. Place the hand in the same position, be- 
ginning farther from the mouth, drawing it nearer and 
nearer. 

. Man. Elevate the index-finger and turn the hand hither 
and thither.—The “turning of the hand hither and thither” 
probably signifies more than the simple idea of man, and is 
used for “only one man” or “a man who is alone.” The 
finger represents. the male organ of generation, and among 
some tribes the finger is held erect or crooked downward, 
to indicate mature or declining age. 

. Woman. Pass the palm of the extended hand downward 
over the hair on the side of the head, or downward over 
the cheeks. 

. Child. Push the index-finger rapidly into the air then 
draw the hand back downward.—The distance of the hand 
from the ground when the motion ceases, indicates the 
height of the child referred to. Indians often distinguish 
the height of human beings by the hand placed at the 
proper elevation, back downward, and that of inanimate 
objects or animals not human by the hand held back up- 
ward. 

. Kill. Clinch the hand and strike from above downward.— 
This motion, which may be more clearly expressed as the 
downward thrust of a knife held in the clinched hand, is 
still used by many tribes for the general idea of “kill,” and 
illustrates the antiquity of the knife as a weapon. The 
actual employment of arrow, gun or club in taking life, is, 
however, often specified by appropriate gesture. 

. Arrow, to shoot an. Place the tips of the fingers down- 
ward upon the thumb, then snap them forward. 

. Gun, discharge of a. Place both hands as in No. 13, ex- 
tend the left arm, contract the right before the face, then 
snap the ends of the fingers forward. 

. Arrow, to hit with an. After the fingers have been 
snapped, strike the hands together and elevate the index- 
finger of the right hand. 
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Gunshot, to hit with a. After the fingers have been 
snapped, strike the hands together as in No. 15. 

God, Great Spirit. Blow upon the open hand, point up- 
ward with the extended index-finger whilst turning the 
closed hand hither and thither, then sweep it above the 
earth and allow it to drop. 

Medicine. Stir with the right hand into the left, and after- 
ward blow into the latter.—All persons familiar with Indi- 
ans will understand that the term “medicine,” foolishly 
enough adopted by both the French and English to express 
the aboriginal magic arts, has no. therapeutic significance. 
Very few even pretended remedies were administered to 
the natives, and probably never by the professional shaman, 
who worked by incantation, often pulverizing and mixing 
the substances mystically used, to prevent their detection. 
The same mixtures were employed in divination. The 
author particularly mentions Mandan ceremonies, in which 
a white “ medicine ” stone, as hard as pyrites, was produced 
by rubbing in the hand snow, or the white feathers of a 
bird. The blowing away of the disease, considered to be 
a malign power foreign to the body, was a common part of 
the juggling performance. 


. Gun. Close the fingers against the thumb, elevate the 


hand and open the fingers with a quick snap. 


. Bow. Draw the right arm back completely, as if drawing 


the bowstring, w hilst the left arm is extended with clinched 
hand. 


. Arrow. Pass the index-finger of the right hand several 


times across the left arm. 


. Arrowhead, iron. With the index- finger of the right hand, 


touch the tip of the extended forefinger of the left hand 
several times. 


. Gunflint. With the index-finger of the right cut off a piece 


of the extended thumb, so that the finger is laid across the 
thumb-nail. 


. Gun-screw. Elevate the hand to indicate a gun, and twist 


the fingers spirally around the thumb. 


. Question. Extend the open hand perpendicularly with the 


palm outward, and move it from side to side several times. 


. Gunpowder. Rub the thumb and index-finger together 


repeatedly. 


. Coat. Separate the thumb and index-finger of each hand 


and pass them downward over the sides of the body. 


. Leggings. Open the fingers as before and draw them up- 


ward along both legs. 
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. Moccasins, shoes. Raise the foot and strike it from front 
to back with the index-finger of the hand on the same side. 
. Brechcloth. Pass the flat hand from between the legs up- 
ward toward the belly. 

. Hat. Pass the parted thumb and index-finger about both 
sides of the head where the hat rests upon it. 

. True, Jt is. Lower the hand in front of the breast, then 
extend the index-finger, raise and move it straight forward 
before the person. 

. Lie. Pass the second and third finger of the right hand 
toward the left side in front of the mouth.—By the expres- 
sion “second and third” finger the author means, as appears 
in other connections, the index and middle finger. The 
idea of double-tongued, two kinds of talk, prevails now for 
this sign among all Indian tribes, though it is sometimes 
made by one finger, the index, moved successively from the 
mouth in two different directions. 

. Know. Spread the thumb and index-finger of the right 
hand, sweep toward the breast, moving them forward and 
outward so that the palm turns up. 

. Do not know. First place the fingers in the preceding posi- 
tion, then turn the right hand upward with spread fingers, 
so that they point outward toward the right side. 

. Much. Move both hands toward one another and slightly 
_ upward.—This is the formation of a “heap.” 

. Little. Pass the nearly closed hands several times by jerks 
over one another, the right hand above. 

. Trade. Strike the extended index-finger of the right hand 
several times upon that of the left. 

. Eachange. ‘Pass both hands with extended forefingers 
across each other before the breast.—In the author’s mind 
“exchange” was probably intended for one transaction, in 
which each of two articles took the place before occupied 
by the other, and “trade” was intended for a more general 
and systematic barter, indicated by the repetition of strokes, 
in which the indexed fingers mutually changed positions. 

. Horse. Place the index and third fingers of the right hand 
astraddle the index-finger of the left.—By the “third” the 
author means the middle finger. He counts the thumb as 
the first. 

. Horse, To ride a. As before stated but with this difference, 
that the right hand extends farther and the gesture is made 
quickly. 

- Dog. Pass the flat hand from above downward, stopping 
at the height of a dog’s back. 
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48. Beaver. With the back of the open right hand, strike the 
palm of the left several times. 

44. Otter. Draw the nose slightly upward with the first two 
fingers of the right hand. 

45. Bison, female. Curve the two fore-fingers, place them 
on the sides of the head, and move them several times. 

46. Bison, male. Place the tightly closed hands on both sides 
of the head with the fingers forward. 

47. Antelope. Pass the open right hand outward from the 
small of the back.—This, as explained by Indians examined 
by the present writer, indicates the lighter coloration upon 
the animal’s flanks. A Ute who could speak Spanish accom- 
panied it with the word blanco, as if recognizing that it 
required explanation. 

. Sheep, Bighorn. [Ovis montana]. Move. the hands in 
the direction of the horns on the sides of the head by pass- 
ing them backward and forward in the form of a half- 
circle. 

. Mule. Hold the open hands high beside the head, and 
move them from back to front several times like wings. 

. Elk. Stretch the arms above and along side of the head. 

. Deer. Pass the uplifted hand to and fro several times in 
front of the face. 

. Deer, black-tail. First make the preceding gesture, then 
indicate a tail. 

. Buffalo-robe. Pass both fists crossing in front of the 
breast, as if wrapping one’s self up. 

. Day. Place both hands at some distance in front of the 
breast, apart and back downward,.elevate the index-finger 
and move it forward to indicate one, twice for two days, 
etc. When counting on the fingers begin at the left hand. 

. Night. Move both hands open and flat, that is horizontal, 
the backs up and in small curves in front of the breast and 
over one another.—The conception is covering, and conse- 
quent obscurity. In the foregoing sign for day the author 
probably meant that the hands, palms up, were moved 
apart, to denote openness. 

. Sun. Form a small circle with the forefingers and hold 
them toward heaven. 

. Moon. Make the same sign, after having made that for 
night. 

. River. Open the right hand and pass it before the mouth 
from above downward. 

. Forest. Slightly spread and raise the ten fingers bringing 
the hands together in front of the face, then separate them. 
—The numerous trees and their branches are indicated. 
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. Mountain. Raise the arm from the elbow without movin 
the latter, the back of the clinched hand directed cowed 
the front. 

. Prairie, plain. Lay the hands flat upon their backs and 
move them straight from one another in a horizontal line. 
Village. Place the opened thumb and forefinger of each 
hand opposite to each other, as if to make a circle, but 
leaving between them a small interval, afterward move 
them from above downward simultaneously.—The villages 
of the tribes with which the author was longest resident, 
particularly the Mandans and Arikaras, were surrounded 
by a strong, circular stockade, spaces or breaks in the circle 
being left for entrance and exit. 

. Kettle. Same sign as for village but is made closer to the 
earth.—Singularly enough the configuration of a common 
kettle (the utensil obtained from the whites in trade being, 
of course, the one referred to) is the same as that of the 
stockaded villages, the intervals left between the hands 
representing in this case the interruption in the circle 
made by the handles. The differentiation is effected by 
the position closer to the earth. 

. Lodge. The same, with the addition that the finger is ele- 
vated to indicate the number, one. 

. Lodge, entering a. Pass the flat right hand in short curves 
under the left which is held a short distance forward.—The 
conception is of the stooping to pass through the low en- 
trance, which is often covered by a common flap, and the 
subsequent rising when the entrance has been accomplished. 
In the same tribes now, if the intention is to speak of a 
person entering the gesturer’s own lodge, the right hand is 
passed under the left and toward the body, near which the left 
hand is held; if of a person entering the lodge of another, 
the left hand is held further from the body and the right 
is passed under it and outward. In both cases both hands 
are slightly curved and compressed. 

66. Robe, red. First indicate the wrapping about the shoul- 
ders, then rub the right cheek to indicate the red color.— 
The red refers to the paint habitually used on the cheeks, 
not to the natural skin. The Indians know better than to 
designate between each other their natural color as red, and 
have been known to give the designation red man to the 
visiting Caucasian, whose blistered skin often better deserves 
the epithet, which they only apply to themselves in converse 
with the conquering race that insisted upon it. 

67. Robe, green. Indicate the wrapping about the shoulders, 
and with the back of the left hand make the gesture of 
stroking grass upon the earth. 
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68. Robe, blue. Indicate the wrapping, then with two fingers 
of the right hand rub the back of the left.—It is conjectured 
that the veins on the back of the hand are indicated. 

69. Az. Cross the arms and slide the edge of the right, hand, 
held vertically, down over the left arm. 

70. Beads, glass. Stroke the fingers of the right hand over the 
upper arm of the left. 

71. Vermillion, cinnabar. Rub the right cheek with the fin- 
gers of the right hand.—The chief use 2 of this pigment was 
to paint the cheeks. 

. Knife. Cut past the mouth with the raised right hand.— 
This clearly refers to the general practice of cutting off 
food, as much being crammed into the mouth as can be 
managed and then separated by a stroke of a knife from 
the remaining mass. This is specially the case with fat 
and entrails, the aboriginal delicacies. 

. Fire. Hold the fingers of the right hand slightly opened 
and upward, and elevate the hand several times. —This 
portrays the forked tongues of the flame rising. 

Water. Same as “River.” 

. Smoke. Snuffle the nose and raise the fingers of both hands 
several times, rubbing the fingers against each other.—The 
rubbing may indicate the former mode of obtaining fire by 
friction, accompanied with smoke, which is further indi- 
cated by the wrinkled nose. 

. Partisan. First make the sign of the pipe, then open 
the thumb and index-finger of the right hand, back of the 
hand outward, move it forward and upward in a curve.— 
By the title of “Partisan” the author meant, as indeed was 
the common expression of the Canadian voyageurs, a leader 
of an occasional or volunteer war party. "The sign is ex- 
plained by his account in a different connection, that to 
become recognized as a leader of such a war party, ‘the first 
act among the tribes using the sign was the consecration, by 
fasting succeeded by feasting, of a medicine pipe without 
ornament, which the leader of the expedition afterward 
bore before him as his badge of authority, and it therefore 
naturally became an emblematic sign. There may be interest 
in noting that the “Calendar of the Dakota Nation” (Bulletin 
U. 8. G. and G. Survey, vol. iii., No. 1), gives a figure 
(No. 43, A. D. 1842,) showing “One F eather,” a Sioux 
chief, who raised in that year a large war party against the 
Crows, which fact is simply denoted by his holding out, 
demonstratively, an unornamented pipe. 

. Chief. Raise the index-finger of the right hand, holding it 
straight upward, then turn it in a circle, and bring it 
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straight down a little toward the earth.—If this gesture is 
accurately described by the author its conception may be 
“elevated in the midst of surrounding inferiors.” In view, 
however, of the fact that Indians now make a forward 
curve instead of a horizontal circle, the former instead of 
the latter may have been intended in the curt expression. 
The prevailing delineation of the superior authority of the 
chief is by superior height, one form of which is reported 
as follows: Right forearm nearly vertical, index extended, 
thumb and other fingers closed, nails toward cheek and 
about eight inches from it. Extend right arm vertically 
about eight inches; turn index as an arrow turns in the air 
and bring down in front of face between the eyes until 
about opposite the chin. 

. White man; American. Place the open index-finger and 
thumb of the right hand toward the face, then pass it to the 
right in front of the forehead to indicate the hat. The fist 
can also be used in the same way. 

. Negro. First make the sign for white man, then rub the 
hair on the right side of the head with the flat hand.—The 
present common sign for “black” is to rub or touch the 
hair, which, among Indians, is almost universally of that 
color. 

. Fool. Place the hand in front of the head, back outward, 
then turn it round in a circle several times. 

. Scalp. Grasp the hair with the left hand, and with the 
right one flattened cut away over the left. 

. Content, satisfied. With the raised right hand, pass with a 
serpentine movement upward from the breast and face 
above the head. 

. Mine, this belongs to me. With the fist, pass upward in 
front of the breast, then push it forward with a slight jerk. 
. Belongs to another. Pass the right hand quickly before 
the face as if to say, “ go away,” then make gesture No. 83. 
. This does not belong to me. First make gesture No. 83, 
then wave the right hand quickly by and in front of the 
face toward the right. 

. Perhaps I will get it. First, No. 83, then move the right 
hand right and left before the face, the thumb turned to- 
ward the face. 


. Brave. Close the fists, place the left near the breast, and 
move the right over the left toward the left side. 

. Coward. Point forward with the index followed by the 
remaining fingers, each time that is done draw back the 
index.—Impossible to keep the coward to the front. 
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89. Hard. Open the left hand, and strike against it several 
times with the right (with the backs of the fingers). 

90. Soft. Make gesture No. 89, then strike on the opposite 
side so as to indicate the reunion. 

91. Hard, Excessively. Sign No. 89, then place the left index- 
finger upon the right shoulder, at the same time extend and 
raise the right arm high, extending the index-finger up- 
ward, perpendicularly. 

. Repeat, (a thing,) often. Extend the left arm, also the in- 
dex-finger, and with the latter strike the arm at regular in- 
tervals from front backward several times. 

. Heard, Ihave. Open wide the thumb and index-finger of 
the right hand, place them over the ear, and in this posi- 
tion move them quickly past the chin and nose. 

. Listen. Place the open thumb and index-finger over the 
right ear, and move them hither and thither. 

. Run. Lay both hands flat, palm downward, and pass the 
right rapidly high and far over the left, so that the body is 
somewhat raised. 

. Slow. Extend the left arm, curving the forefinger and 
holding it still. The right arm does the same but is drawn 
back with several short and circular movements. 

. Fat. Raise the left arm with fist closed back outward, 
grasp the arm with the right hand, and rub downward 
thereon. 

98. Lean. Hold the flattened hands toward one another before 
the breast, separate them moving all the fingers several 
times inward and outward toward and from the breast. 

99. Sick. Hold the hands as just stated, toward one another, 
bring them, held stiff, in front of the breast, and move 
them forward and backward from and to the same. 

100. Dead. Hold the left hand flat over the face, back out- 
ward, and pass with the similarly held right hand below 
the former, gently striking or touching it. 


>. 


WAMPUM BELTS OF THE SIX NATIONS. 
BY REV. W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 


The seat of an ancient Indian confederacy yet exists in Onon- 
daga County, N. Y., and “thither the tribes go up” for impor- 
tant business, as in days of old. On such occasions the keeper 
of the wampum belts brings them forth as records of the past. 
They are seldom seen at other times, but I lately had the 
privilege of a long and close examination, and subsequently a 
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friend secured photographs of all. In the following concise 
description, they will be numbered as in my drawings. 

These ancient belts are of black, purple and white wampum, 
both sides appearing alike. Long strips of deer-skin form the 
foundation, and between these the beads are placed side by side 
in long rows. Thus a belt of seven rows wide will be a little 
wider than seven beads placed end to end, and each bead may 
be five-eighths of an inch long. From thong to thong, a thread 
of sinew passes through each bead from side to side of the belt. 
In some the beads are uniformly longer and narrower than in 
others. Most of the twelve remaining belts are broken, but 
some are perfect. 

The first is a belt of dark wampum, of seven rows and with 
five open hexagal figures of white beads. These probably rep- 
resent the Five Nations, and the belt is complete. 

The second is a broad belt of forty-five rows with a row of 
white, open diamond figures through the centre. A series of 
white points extend toward these from either side. Possibly 
this may be a little defective, but the length is yet that of 240 
beads placed side by side. 

The third is thirty-eight rows wide, by about 200 beads long. 
The ground is dark, with a white heart in the centre, having a 
line of white hollow squares united to it. Only four of these 
squares, representing nations, now remain. This is considered 
the most ancient, and to record the formation of the league. In 
fact it may be called a kind of constitution, and is venerated ac- 
cordingly. 

The fourth is a belt forty-nine rows deep, mostly of dark 
beads, with a kind of Vandyke pattern of white beads on either 
side. There are nine points on each border, and the belt is now 
240 beads long. It thus contains nearly 12,000 shell beads. 

The fifth is part of a long, narrow belt, seven rows deep and 
240 beads long. It is of light purple beads, with a line of about 
a dozen black crosses through the centre. 

The sixth is of fifteen rows, and is about 650 beads long, of 
colored wampum with dark figures. Two small men stand in a 
house in the centre, joining hands with the others without, six 
on one side and seven on the other. This is perfect, and is 
classed with No. 3, as recording the formation of the league. 
It is very handsome. 

The seventh may be a French belt, with the “Long House” at 
one end in white, united to a cross at the other. This is the 
traditional interpretation, but the Aowse seems more like a 
human figure. About 350 beads long, and perfect. 

The eighth is of seven rows, with four double diamonds of 
dark beads through the middle. Imperfect; 200 beads long. 
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The ninth is light colored, with six dark diagonal bands. It 
is of twelve rows, broken, and about 300 beads long. 

The tenth is very imperfect, and without figures. It has six 
rows of dark wampum, and is 250 beads long. 

The eleventh is of thirteen rows of light wampum, much 
broken, and has four dark diagonal bands, each composed of 
three narrower. Length, 250 beads. 

The twelfth is a small belt of dark wampum, of seven rows, 
much broken. The pattern is obscure, and the length 170 beads. 

These are probably all that remain of the many belts once be- 
longing to the Iroquois League, and they are yet considered its 
greatest treasures. Next to these are the strings of wampum, 
which are handed down from chief to chief, and which appear 
on all great occasions. From the chiefs I have had an interest- 
ing and minute account of their use. They are also symbolical; 
one bunch representing the Six Nations and each of the others 
a nation. 

The age of these belts muy be thought doubtful. Two are 
said to have been made at the formation of the league, say 350 
years ago. It is possible, though I should be inclined to give 
them a later date. One or two others are probably over 200 
years old, and some of the largest may be more recent. 

Yet the Onondagas certainly used large belts as early as 1650, 
though somewhat sparingly. A little later those sixteen deep 
are several times mentioned, and in 1790 Deodoras gave one 
thirteen deep with the five houses on it. These were repre- 
sented by squares and sometimes men. A line connecting a 
man at one end as the French governor, and a man at the other 
for the Iroquois, showed a treaty between them. “A prodigious 
large belt, of thirty rows broad,” was produced in 1756, with the 
sun and Six Nations upon it. 

Comparing the belts I have described, with these and others, 
it is interesting to observe that in 1759, one of 6,000 beads was 
considered very large. The largest I find mentioned was very 
much smaller than some of the fragmentary ones now at Onon- 
daga. These last, I imagine, are slowly disappearing. Wam- 
pum is in request at the white dog sacrifice, and this may 
account for the broken condition of some of the belts. Certain- 
ly the account of these fine relics, given iti a general way thirty 
years ago, differs much from what I found. Large as they are 
we do not see them in their first glory. 
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RELICS IN VERMONT. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Some two miles north of Swanton village, in Northwestern 
Vermont, is a ridge of sand, now nearly barren, but which, when 
Vermont was first settled was covered with a thick growth of 
Norway pines—some of them of great size. At this time the 
land was occupied for hunting and fishing-by a tribe of Indians 
known as the St. Francis tribe, which were in reality one of the 
divisions, or families, of the Algonquins. This ridge of sand 
was a very ancient burying place, as the trees were some of 
them directly over the graves, and a much more recent burial 
place, nearer Swanton village, was not known to be such by the 
Indians, then in possession, not even by any tradition. Yet 
they were well acquainted with the burial places of their own 
tribe. A partial account of these ancient cemeteries was given 
by Prof. J: B. Perry, before the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, December, 1868, and also by Prof. G. H. Perkins, at a 
meeting of the “American Association for the Advancement of 
Science,” at the Portland meeting in 1873. In some points 
their opinions differed, and mine perhaps may differ on some 
points from either. 

For much information concerning this ancient cemetery we 
are all indebted to Mr. H. H. Dean, of Swanton, who now owns 
the exclusive right to dig up the soil. His statements are trust- 
worthy, and his habits of observation such that we deem him 
generally correct in his description of what he finds. Of late 
but little excavating has been attempted. The earlier openings 
were made by Deacon Elliot Frink. He states that those which he 
opened were fully six feet deep, but those opened more recently 
by Mr. Dean were, some of them, less than two feet deep. As 
the soil is a fine white sand, easily drifted by the wind, 
the actual depth must remain uncertain. Deacon Frink thinks 
that in one of the graves he opened the body was buried head 
down; but as the others have been in a sitting posture it is 
presumed that might have been previously disturbed by the 
falling in of the sand which filled the place occupied. by the flesh, 
carrying the skull with it to the bottom of the grave. The 
skeletons are badly decomposed, no perfect skull or bones, ex- 
cept one femur and radius ever being found entire. One entire 
half of a skull has been found and is now in my charge with 
many other of the relics, and in the State Museum. The sand 
in the graves is generally colored a deep red, but is brown in 
some graves. This coloring seems to be an oxide of iron, and 
colors the sand for some two feet in thickness, and in the heart 
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of this colored sand are bits of bone and other ancient relics. 
These consist of pine gnarls, quite regular and bearing some 
marks of finishing, smooth, water-worn pebbles, one of white 
quartz weighing just one pound, pieces of black shells, sand- 
stones, etc., but by far the largest number of relics are of pol- 
ished stone or pottery, with eight or ten implements of copper. 
The copper implements are very badly corroded. The larger 
of them when found had fibers of wood adhering to it, but so 
much decayed that it crumbled upon exposure to the air. It is 
near six inches in length by one and one-fifth inch at one end, 
and nearly one-half inch at the other. Its weight is six and a 
quarter ounces Troy, and it is of Lake Superior copper. The 
other copper implements differ in shape as well as size. The 
chisels, arrows, and spear-points found in the graves or in the 
soil do not specially differ from others, yet belong in part to the 
rarest forms. The most peculiar, and what I more especially 
wish to direct your attention to, are tubes ranging from seven to 
thirteen inches in length, and in the vicinity of one inch (both 
more and less) in diameter. Nothing like them, to my knowl- 
edge, has ever been found elsewhere. They are doubtless made 
of clay and sand, baked in a careful and perfect manner. They 
are quite hard, but yet not so hard but what they can be 
scratched easily with a knife. When found they all have a 
plug loosely filling them nearer the thickest end. When the 
hole was made in the tube it is very evident it was made by a 
stick, which was drawn through and then used to widen the hole 
at the largest end of the tube, where the hole is also largest. 
This plug, which in one instance was a small quartz pebble, is 
sometimes of the same material as the tube, fits loosely, and in 
no position will it fill the entire hole. What the use of these im- 
plements were can only be that of conjecture. Some suppose 
them pipes, and that this stone plug prevented the tobacco from 
getting too near the mouth, but admitted the smoke so it could 
well enough be used for a pipe. Only one, however, shows any 
mark of fire, and that seems burned harder than the others in its 
manufacture. Some suppose that they were musical instruments, 
as a kind of harsh music can be made by one that can blow a 
horn. I am, however, more inclined to the belief that they 
were used as call whistles, as a very loud call can be made by 
blowing in them as you would inatin horn. If they are ele- 
vated to an angle of forty-five degrees, and a plug dropped in, a 
peculiar broken sound may be produced which would be a good 
distinguishing call, but of no musical worth; for the enlightened 
ear at least. They are all smooth and plain upon the outside 
but one. This has the rough engraving of a bird upon it with 
wings spread as though flying. Underneath are three cabalistic 
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characters, to which no meaning can be ascribed. A small 
piece of a dish, made of the same material, was found in one 
grave, and other dishes like them have been found in Swanton 
elsewhere, all very nicely made. Two carvings, doubtless in- 
tended to represent some animal, have also been found. One of 
them in the State collection is of fine marble, and was doubtless 
fully polished when made, as it has some polished patches not 
corroded still upon it. As it lies in close proximity to a copper 
implement it is colored by its oxidization. The relics found in 
these graves differ in every way from those found in other parts 
of the State. That they certainly came from more ancient in- 
habitants than those Indian tribes who peopled this region upon 
its discovery and settlement, all must well understand. That 
they were allied to the Mound Builders of the west is rendered 
probable, by their copper, and by the similarity of the tubes and 
arrow-points, but this point we leave for further investigations, 
and only give this description of the tubes as one more testimony 
to the wide-spread use of this mysterious class of relics. 
Lunenburg, Vt. Hiram A. Courtine. 


—+@- 








RELICS IN MICHIGAN. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

I will undertake a brief and general answer to your inquiries 
in regard to relies in this vicinity, which may fairly claim to be 
pre-historic. 

There are (or have been, for little remains,) several tumuli upon 
and near the bank of the Detroit River, from two to four miles be- 
low the city. Allare burial mounds. They occupy sandy eleva- 
tions, fifteen to twenty feet above the water, are conical in 
shape, five to twenty-five feet in height, and thirty to fifty feet 
broad.- All contain numerous skeletons, both original and in- 
trusive. The former are found on or near the original surface, 
and are mostly in a sitting posture, and the faces toward the 
East, and sometimes a dozen or more are found arranged around 
the centre in a circle. 

In one case, each held in his arms a pot, of unusual size, hav- 
ing a capacity of about two gallons. In other cases, pots are 
found near the heads. These are all composed of the materi- 
als common to the mounds—clay, mixed with ground shells 
and micaceous stones; black within, reddish without. They 
have regularly rounded bases, with wide mouths, somewhat flar- 
ing, and in part or whole ornamented with rude patchwork. 
With these are the usual stone implements, hammers, celts, 
chisels, fleshers, slings, pendants, spear and arrow-heads, with, 
rarely, sea shells and copper knives. The hammers and celts 
are mostly of greenstone, the arrow-heads of quartzose rocks, of 
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various colors, and often very large and beautifully constructed. 

The human remains were mostly much decayed and only a 
few skulls have been preserved. These are mostly dolicoceph- 
alic, of good size and well formed. The skeletons show an 
average size of about 57 feet 10 inches. In most cases the tibia is 
very much flattened. No idols or images, nor any sculptures, 
have been found in this neighborhood, to my knowledge. 

One, and by far the largest of the mounds in the vicinity of 
Detroit, seems somewhat exceptional in character. It is situ- 
ated at the junction of the River Rouge with the Detroit, and 
was originally probably not less than four hundred feet long by 
two hundred broad and thirty or forty high. It is built of the 
light sand of the neighborhood, and contained many hundreds, 
if not thousands of skeletons, in every stage of decay and burial. 
It had two or more pits, filled with great numbers of bones, 
promiscuously disposed, and apparently corresponding with 
those used by the Hurons, and some other tribes at their “ Festi- 
vals of the Dead,” for which purpose bodies were preserved and 
brought from long distances. It is hardly possible to dig into 
the mound at any point, and to any depth, from two to ten feet, 
or even more, without disinterring ‘human bones. 

Evidences of cremation abound in some parts of the mound, 
and at various depths, consisting of beds and strata of coal, 
burned bones and ashes. Nothing certainly indicative of “ al- 
tars” have been discovered, but the modes of interment are 
without uniform system. 

None of the tumuli have any immediate connection with any 
other kind of pre-historic remains. But there occurs, in their 
vicinity, a circular wall of earth, the origin and use of which 
are unknown. It is situated upon a piece of flat, hard ground, 
on the immediate bank of the river, and a few feet above it. It 
is oval in form, the diameters two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred feet, and has a gateway near the water. The walls are 
two to three feet in height, the earth being thrown up from 
ditches, sometimes on the outer and sometimes the river side. 
The area within was not leveled. A bank fifteen feet high 
overlooks the work on the east or upper side, separated from it 
by a barren ravine; on the south, a few rods distant, is the river, 
and the other sides are surrounded by a marsh, many acres in 
extent. 

These, are all the evidences that remain, known to me, of the 
occupation of the ancient races in the vicinity of Detroit, except 
the numerous graves, everywhere found, along and near the 
river, and without any distinguishing mark. In Canada, a few 
miles on the other side, are said to be circular mounds or 
“ forts,” and similar ones occur on and near the St. Clair River; 
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others in the Central and Western parts of Michigan, some of 
which bear a resemblance to the defensive works of Northern 
Ohio. Burial mounds are numerous throughout the Peninsula, 
and contain the usual class of relics. It is rare to find articles 
of copper, but some collections contain a few hatchets and knives 
of that metal. Some of the pottery is very beautifully made, 
and ornamented with scollop work of tasteful designs. 

The so-called “Garden beds,” of Western Michigan, are a 
very distinguishing feature of ‘the ancient occupation, almost 
peculiar to this State, often covering many acres in a place, in 
great variety of forms, both regular. and grotesque. They do 
not seem to have belonged to field culture, and it is hardly possi- 
ble not to allow that they bear evidence of a taste for horticul- 
ture, unknown to any other of the nations north of Mexico. 

These brief remarks may serve to give a general idea, without 
detail, of the character of the pre-historic remains of the Penin- 
sula. I trust they may to some extent meet your object. 

Detroit, July 1, 1876. Yours truly, Bera Hussarp. 


-@e 





WORKS IN OHIO. 


Capt. Henry A. Ford, one of the editors of the Leader, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, sends us a brief note descriptive of a small but quite 
unique enclosed work, recently visited by him, near Higby’s Sta- 
tion, on the Scioto Valley Railroad, eleven miles south of Chilli- 
cothe. It is believed to be the only enclosed work in that part of 
Ross County. Until Mr. Ford’s visit it was unknown to some of 
the nearest residents, and he thinks it has never before been de- 
scribed. It is a quadrangle, or rather a figure bounded in part 
by four right lines, joined by extremely rounded corners, the 
latter occupying so much space as at first to create the impres- 
sion that the work had the form of an imperfect circle. It is 
only about seventy-five feet across each way, interior meagure- 
ment. The brow of the hill upon which it is located stands for 
the parapet in that direction, while embankments, now three to 
four feet in height, were thrown up for the other sides. The 
ditch—inside, of course, as the manner of the Mound Builders 
was—is still remarkably well defined, as also the gateway, which 
opens to the east, and is very large (about fifteen feet wide) for 
so small a work. It is commanded, as also every part of the 
structure, by a mound now some twenty-five feet in basal diam- 
eter, a little higher than the parapets, and peculiar as having a 
considerable depression at the apex, which may, however, be the 
result of a modern excavation or an intrusive burial. It may 
have been caused, however, by the falling in of the altar or 
burial enclosure, an interesting hypothesis which it is proposed 
to verify or disprove by further investigation. 
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LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


Tuer materials for studying the Srxisu dialects of Idaho, 
Washington Territory and British Columbia, were rather scanty 
up to this day; only the excellent grammar of the Flathead lan- 
guage, written by Rev. Gregory Mengarini, and published by 
J. G. Shea, New York, 1861, could give us an insight into its 
remarkable structure. This grammar r of the learned ‘Padre, who 
lives at Santa Clara, California, rests on a thorough knowledge 
of that idiom, but it is worded in a ver y queer sort of modern 
Latin, many ‘of the terms being also translated into French. 
G. Gibbs has written a dictionary of a western dialect of this 
polymorphic stock of. languages, the N’skwali, or as commonly 
pronounced, “Nisqually,” which was published in J. W. Powell’s 
Contributions to Am. Ethnology, vol. I (1877, 4°). Neither of 
the two authors have availed themselves of a thoroughly sczentific 
mode of transcribing their respective, phonetically difficult idi- 
oms. A new important work has now appeared on the Kalispel 
dialect, spoken on the Jocko Reservation, Montana Territory; 
this dialect is the same as the one studied by Mengarini, and the 
author availed himself, to a great extent, of the manuscript dic- 
tionary of this missionary, who spoke the language fluently. 
The words are arranged in etymological order under each radix, 
a disposition which, we think, will. necessitate an alphabetic 
index to make it readily available to science. The title is as 
follows: Rev. J. Giorda (Soc. Jesu), Dictionary of the Kalis- 
pel or Flathead Indian Language. Part I. Kalispel-Eng- 
lish. St. Ignatius (Mission) Print, Montana. 1877-8-9. 
Contains 644 pages, the grammatic appendix 35 pages. The 
purport of this book is further illustrated in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1879, page 94; we only add 
that the appendix shows this dialect to be remarkably rich in 
forms of reduplication, and to surpass in that respect by a long 
way even the Polynesian idioms. The term Selish means man, 
Indian; Flatheads they were called, because their heads were 
not found to be pointed or sharpened by pressure, like those of 
the Chinooks and other tribes of the Northwestern coast. 


Cappo. A manuscript vocabulary of Caddo, written in French 
orthography by Dr. Sibley in 1804, was lately forwarded to Prof. 
Otis T. Mason, in Washington, and published by him in the 
American Naturalist, 1879, page 787-790, together with a 
Lord’s Prayer in Comanche. A peculiarity of Caddo nouns is 
that the majority of them consists of two syllables. Caddo 
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belongs to a Texan linguistic family of which very little is 
known; hence every farther publication on this vocalic language 
is most welcome. 


O.tp Mar.—To those interested in the study of the Indian 
languages spoken in the northwestern Mexican States, as Pima 
Alto, Pima Bajo, Opata, Hiaqui, etc., we recommend the map of 
the Jesuit Father, Eus. Francisco Kino, of 1702, republished in 
Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler’s Annual Report (octavo) of 1878, page 
226, on account of its numerous and instructive local names. 
This map is accompanied by a commentary on the progress of 
geographical discovery in the State and in the peninsula of Cal- 
ifornia, written by the geologist Jules Marcou. In the same 
report, pp. 131-139, there are views and descriptions of the 
ruins at Gran Quivira, New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande. 
The remains figured on the accompanying plate are evidently of 
Spanish origin, though there are many Indian ruins in the vicinity 
of the above locality. This portion of the report was written by 
Chas. C. Morrison, U. 8. A. 


Tue Proressor or Curyese in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., has not been favored yet with a single student to follow 
his courses. Some press organs of the lowest description are 
exulting at this fact. For the first year this non-attendance is 
not discouraging in the least, and ought to stimulate the regents 
to keep up this chair, even if no fund had been donated to ren- 
der it permanent. Students will come in time. Chinese litera- 
ture compares in every respect with the most prominent of 
Asiatic literatures. Not only is it extremely rich in, works of 
every kind of prose and poetry, but it reveals us the secrets of 
a high antiquity, and of the history of a highly-civilized people, 
whose culture, it is true, runs in a very different direction from 
ours. The Chinese language, with its most ingenious structure, 
is well worth studying, even should no practical benefit be 
derived from it; its study is theoretically as instructive as that 
of Japanese, Sanscrit, Zend, Neopersian, Turkish or Arabian. 


Ba-ntv, San, Korxorn. From a German magazine we gather 
the important notice that the government of Cape Colony has, 
upon the suggestion of a number of European linguists of note, 
resolved to appoint a linguist, for making thorough scientific 
researches on the languages and dialects spoken by the natives 
of Southern Africa. Linguists of all nations can apply for this 
position, and the selection among the candidates will depend 
upon the choice of the Oxford professors Max Miiller and A. H. 
Sayce. We may now entertain the hope that the relations of the 
languages spoken by the Bushmen or San to the Hottentot or 
Koikoin dialects will be cleared up. From the material pres- 
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ently available we are unable to decide whether there is any 
radical connection between the two, and much less, if there are 
several or only one linguistic family in existence among the San.* 
The appointment includes the superintending of the, library 
founded and endowed by Sir G. Grey, in Capetown; since the 
death of Dr. Bleck no further librarian had been appointed. Dr. 
Theophil Hahn, the African traveller, has lately forwarded to 
Prof. Dr. Fr. Miiller, of Vienna, sufficient material for the 
study of the Bushman languages, and this scientist has satisfied 
himself that these manuscripts can be relied on as far as their 
accuracy of transcription is concerned. 

Otp Irisn. A great impetus to the study of Celtic langua- 
ges was first given by Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica, which made 
its appearance in 1853, in two bulky volumes, written in Latin. 
The eminently scientific method displayed prompted some schol- 
ars to popularize the results of this comparative grammar of ad 
Celtic dialects, (comprehending also the remains of the ancient 
Gallic and Briton), and to improve from it the already existing 
grammar of Irish, Welsh and Armorican. Thus the “Society for 
the preservation of the Irish Language” has produced three ad- 
mirable little elementary books, drawn up by its members on the 
plan of the elementary primers and re: aders of Smith, Arnold 
and Ahn. Modern Irish can now be acquired, even by foreign- 
ers, who are possessed of a common school education only, when 
they avail themselves of the “First, Second and Third Irish 
Book,” and of the “Grammar of the Irish Language for the Use 
of Schools,” by P. W. Joyce, LL. D. (1879.) The ‘Archbishop of 
Tuam, John McHale, has translated into metrical Irish the melo- 
dies of the poet Thomas Moore, whose personal acquaintance he 
had formed as early as 1841. Of the latter the first part only 
has hitherto been published, the English text opposite to the 
Irish. Each of the above books can be ordered, at the popular 
price of 25 cents, from Lynch, Cole & Meehan, publishers, 12 
Warren street, New York city, and they have also published 
Robert Emmet’s speech, delivered in Dublin just before his exe- 
cution, in an Irish translation, the English text standing opposite. 





*It is to be expected that this linguist will make no use of the unscientific English 
orthography in transcribing native words and texts, for in that case all the time and 
trouble expended would be wasted, just as it was wasted in the study of so many of our 
Indian languages, which were fixed by means of that trashy mode of transcription. 
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INDEX OF ARTICLES ON ARCHASOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY, 


Which have appeared in American and English Periodicals during 1879. 
BY CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS, M. D., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Aboriginal Customs, Curious. Dr. W. J. Hoffman. American Naturalist, 
Jan. 3pp. Describes the methods of punishment for adultery among 
the Dakotas, Creeks, etc., especially the custom of cutting off the ears 
and nose. Traces the custom to the Egyptians. 

Aboriginal Races of the Southwest, the Practice of Medicine and Surgery by 
the. Dr. W. J. Hoffman. Philadelphia Med. and Surg. Reporter, Feb. 
22. 3pp. Account of medicine men, treatment of small-pox, fractures, 
ete.; customs during child-birth. 

Aborigines of Victoria, the Intellectual Status of the. (Spectator. (Littell’s 
Living Age, April 26. 3pp. Were originally alike, and all speak dialects 
of one tongue, but seem stricken with perpetual childhood. Before Euro- 
peans landed had discovered fire and the use of pottery. The race is 
perishing very fast. 

Anthropological Societies and Instructions in Anthropology, Report on. Dr. 
Thulie. (Revue d’Anthropologie). Kansas City Review, Feb. 3 pp. 
Account of the various societies for the study of Anthropology since 1800. 

Antiquity of Man. Rev. L. J. Templin. Kansas City Review, June. 7 pp. 
Describes Ancient Remains in America and Europe. 

Antiquity of Man, Another View of the. B. F. Mudge, Kansas City Review, 
Aug. 2pp. A-reply to Rev. L. J. Templin. 

Antiquities in the Territory of Sybaris, Excavations and Discoveries of. J. 
Barnabeis. London Academy, July 19. Some tombs opened, containing 
a few coins, some thin gold plates containing traces of Greek writing, 
supposed to be mystic matter written by one initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Antiquarian Remains found in a Mound and in the Brahmapuri Hill, near 
Kolhapur, Memoranda on same. R. J. Bhandarkar, Jour. of Bombay 
Branch of Royal Asiatic Soc., No. 36. 

Arbor Low and other Circles of Stone. Mr. Goss. Reliquary, July. 

Archeological Explorations in Tennessee. F. W. Putnam. Kansas City 
Review, June, 12 pp.; July, 9 pp.; Aug., 9 pp. 

. Archeological Notes from Italy. J. Barnabei. London Academy, Aug. 30. 
Discoveries at Ovieto, Olmeneta, Pieve Quinta, etc., of coins, bronzes, etc. 

Archaic Solar Cult of Egypt. R. Brown, Jr. Theological Review, Jan. 

Assyria and Babylon, Recent Discoveries in, Builder, Aug. 2. 

Assyrian Explorations, W. St. C. Boscamen. (Athenwum.) Century, Aug. 9. 
Explorations under the auspices of the British Museum, made at Nine- 
veh, Calah, Assur, Babylon, ete. The excavations on the Mujelibi mound 
have proved that this was the site of the famous hanging gardens, 

Assyrian Finds, Fresh. B. H. Cooper. (Sunday Mag.) Methodist Prot- 
estant Mag., June. 8 pp. Also condensed in the Oriental and Biblical 
Journal, vol. 1, No. 1, 1880. 

Atlantis not a Myth. E. H. Thompson. Popular Science Monthly, Oct. 
5 pp. Endeavors to trace the Copper Mines of Lake Superior, and the 
builders of the ancient cities in Central and South America, to the island 
of Atlanta, and gives the various theories and traditions in regard to that 
island. 

Aztecs, Backgammon among the. E. B. Tylor. (Macmillan’s Mag.) Eclectic 
Mag., February. 7 pp. Popular Science Monthly, February. 10 pp. 
Describes the game as played by the Romans. Greeks and other nations, 
and concludes that the game came direct from Asia to America, reaching 
Mexico from the Pacific coast. 
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Barbarians and Chaouseen, History of the South Western. Translated from 
the “Tseen Hau Skoo,” No. 95. A. Wylie, Journal of Anthropological 
Institute, XXVIII. 

Bounabarrhi, The Ancient Remains at. W. Simpson. London Academy, 
Nov. 1. Answer to Prof. Sayce, who claimed that marks of a pick on the 
stones proved their Hellenic character. 

Cave-Dwellers in America, The Age of. E. T. Elliott. Popular Science 
Monthly, August. The cave-dwellers of Colorado; their gradually im- 
proving architecture compared with the modern buildings of the Aztecs. 

Celts in the District of Columbia, The Discovery of ‘‘ Turtle Back.” Dr. W. 
J. Hoffman. American Naturalist, February. 8 pp. These typical forms 
of rude workmanship indicate greater antiquity than we find represented 
in the rudest forms of Indians who subsequently occupied the same 
localities. 

Cibola, The Ancient Cities of. Rev. 8S. Jackson. Rocky Mountain News, Jan. 

Cliff-Dwellers of the Far West. J. B. J. Sketchly. (Good Words.) Century, 
July 26. National Repository, October. 6 pp. Intercourse existed 
between Ancient Egypt and Western America. Account of Aztecs and 
the Pueblos of Colorado and New Mexico. America furnishes us with 
the only example, in comparatively modern times, of an age of bronze. 
The ancient inhabitants were gradually driven southwest and entered 
Mexico, overthrew the Toltecs, and matured the great system of Anahuac, 
which fell before the Spanish. Account of Cliff-Dwellings in New Mexico 
and Colorado. 

Colorado, Ancient Ruins in. London Builder, Oct. 4. Considers that the 
cliff and cave dwellings were occupied until at least as late as the 
Spanish Conquest, and that the Pueblos are more ancient; must have 
extended over many centuries. 

Copper Implements, Prehistoric. Rev. E. F. Slafter, New England His- 
torical Genealogical Register, January. 9 pp. The author is led to the 
conclusion that the copper and stone implements in the possession of 
the Society originated with the Indians. 

Cranial Indices, A Seale to Find. G. W. Atkinson. Journal of Anthropo- 
logical Institute, No. 26. 

Cuneiform Archeology, The Study of. Rev. B. W. Savile. Clerg ymen’s 
Magazine, November. ‘16 pp. Account of two great libraries at Nineveh 
and Babylon twenty-five centuries age. Evidences which cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian and Babylonian monuments afford of the truth 
and accuracy of the Bible. 

Cyprus, Rough Notes on Prehistoric. H. C. Rawlinson. Monthly Record 
of Geography. February. 

Dighton Rock Inscription, The. C. Rau. Magazine of American History. 
April. 3 pp. Letter from J.J. A. Worsaae, of Copenhagen, concerning 
the removal of the Dighton Rock to Denmark, and the erection of a 
statue of a Northman in place of the rock. 

Egyptian Archeology, The Study of. Rev. B. W. Savile. Clergy man’s 
Magazine. October. 13 pp. Egyptology as gathered from the hiero- 
glyphic monuments and papyri, affords no insignificant proof of the his- 
torical truth of the Old Testament. Examples shown from late. discov- 
eries. 

Engineering, Some Features of Ancient. London Builder, Aug. 2. 2 pp. 
American Architect, Aug. 9. Canals, artificial harbors, stone bridges, 
aqueducts, drainage systems, ete., existed 4,000 years ago, as well as 
now. Describes various engineering feats of ancient civilization. 

Ethnological Excursions in the Malay Peninsula. M. von M. Maclay. Jour- 
nal of Straits Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, No. 2. 

Ethnological Notes on the Motu, Koitapu and Koiari Tribes of New Guinea. 
Rey. W. G. Lawes. Journal of Anthropological Institute, XX VII. 

Evolutions of New Varieties of Men, Some American Illustrations of the. 
Dr. D. Wilson. Journal of Anthropological Institute, X XVII. 
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Flint Implements by the Aborigines and Prehistoric Inhabitants of America, 
Curious Discoveries in regard to the manner of making. (Scientific 
American.) Engineering and Mining Journal. August 9. Illustrated. 
Remarks of Mr. F. H. Cushing at a meeting of the Anthropological Soci- 
ety, at the Smithsonian Institution. How the aborigines manufactured 
pottery, stone axes and flint arrow-heads. The study of arrow-making 
establishes the groundlessness of all archeological classifications of 
chipped articles, based on diversity of form alone, 


Games, A History of. E. B. Tylor. (Fortnightly Review.) Eclectic Maga- 
zine, July. Gives accounts of different games in use by the Kalmuks, 
Maoris, Egyptians, Persians, etc., and traces their connection with the 
games of the present day, as chess, backgammon, polo, dice, checkers, 
fox-and-geese, etc. 

Gaul and Britain, Monuments of. B. Shipp. Louisville Magazine, October. 
9 pp. Accounts of the Gallic stones in various parts of Great Britain. 
Thinks that ages before the first known inhabitants, other peoples inhab- 
ited these regions, and transmitted their religious ideas and ceremonies 
to those who succeeded them. 

Gun Flints and Neolithic Art. (English Mechanic.) Saturday Magazine, 
August 23. 

Human Family, The Primitive. C. S. Wake. Journal of Anthropological 
Institute, XXVIII. - 

Human Race Begin? When Did the. W. W. Kinsley. Penn Monthly. Sep- 
tember, 16 pp.; October, 9 pp. Description of Ancient Remains in Great 
Britain, Denmark, Egypt, India, Peru, etc.; different theories in regard 
to the flood, and shows that while many widely different nations witness 
to the confusion in which the subject of the beginning of the human race 
is yet involved, yet they also show some reconciliation possible, and 
encourage Christians to still hold firm to their confidence, and with 
patience wait. 

Indian Metaphors and Myths, The Westward Spread of some. Indian Anti- 
quary, June. 

Inter-Oceanic Races of Men, A Revised Nomenclature of the. Rev. 8S. J. 
Whitmee. Journal of Anthropological Institute, XX VII. 


Lake-Dwellings of Switzerland, The Ancient. Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
January. Account of Discoveries at Lake Neuchatel. 

Lake Village, A Buried. (Spectator.) Century, July 12. Account of Dis- 
coveries at Seeberg, Canton Berne, of bone, flint hatchets, bronze 
needles, pottery, and animal remains. Historically and archeologically 
one of the most interesting localities in all Switzerland. 

Lost Race of America, Notes ona. Lieut. A. W. Vogeler. American Natu- 
ralist, January. 3 pp. Origin of the Indians of Western Florida, as 
traced in the shell mounds. Habits, ceremonies and manner of inter- 
ment of this lost race are parallel with those of the ancient Danes. 


Man, Early Traces of. G. De Mortillet. (Revue d’Anthropologie.) Popular 
Science Monthly, April. 5 pp. Works plentifully scattered throughout 
France, England, Spain and Italy. The earliest quarternary epoch is 
characterized, so far as man’s works are concerned, by a stone implement 
of peculiar form, found in abundance in France, England, Spain, and in 
the valley of the Delaware, near Trenton, N. J: Found also in Egypt. 
During the middle tertiary there existed a creature, precursor of man, 
which was acquainted with fire, and could make use of it for splitting flints. 

Marriage, Recent Investigations into Archaic Forms of. Calcutta Rev., Jan, 


Medieval Workmen’s Tools, On. J. L’Estrange. Norfolk Antiquarian Mis- 
cellany. 


Mounds, Ancient Artificial. B. Shipp. Louisville Magazine, January. 7 pp. 
Refers to the Mounds of Europe and Asia, as described by ancient and 
modern writers. 

Mound Builders? Were they. S. L. Frey. American Naturalist, October. 
7 pp. Describes the contents of some graves, and considers the question 
whether the Mound Builders extended their occupation as far east as 
Eastern New York. 
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Mounds of the Island of Marajo, Brazil, The Artificial. O. A. Derby. Ameri- 
can Naturalist, April. 5 pp. The work of man, of an exceedingly indus- 
trious race, and intended as works of defence, as dwelling places, and as 
cemeteries for the dead. Pottery found in great abundance, with the 
rudiments of art. 

Mounds in Kansas, Prehistoric. Kansas City Review, January. Describes 
a mound near Junction City, Davis County, Kansas. 

Mounds Simulating Animal Forms, Ancient. Dr. Phenné. London Builder, 
Oct. 4. Paper read before the International Congress of Americanistes, 
Brussels. Refers to mounds in America and China. 

Olympia, Excavations in. London Builder, July 5. By the German govern- 
ment, bringing to light three heads and three torsos in marble, besides 
many important inscriptions. 

Paleolithic Implements from the Valley of the Lea. W.G. Smith. Jour- 
nal of Anthropological Institute, XXVI. 


Paleolithic Man a Reality of the Past or a Myth of the Present? By N. 
Whitley. Journal of Psychological Medicine, April. 

Patolli in Ancient Mexico, and its probable Asiatic Origin, The Game of. 
E. B. Tylor. Journal of Anthropological Institute, XXIV. 


Peruvian Antiquities. Dr. E. R. Heath. Quarterly Journal of Science, 
January. 

Pliocene Man. Dr. C. C. Abbott. (Science News.) The evidence which 
Prof. Whitney produces to confirm the indications of tertiary man, both 
in Europe and Eastern North America. Thinks that unquestionable 
traces of the missing link are now resting in some tertiary deposits. 


Polygamous Marriages among the Kafirs of Natal and countries around. 
J. Sanderson. Journal of Anthropological Institute, XXVI. 

Polynesia, The Ethnology of. Rev. S.J. Whitmee. Journal of Anthropo- 
logical Institute, XX VI. 

Pottery among Savage Races, Notes on the Manufacture of. C. F. Hart. 
American Naturalist, February. 16 pp. Use of pottery unknown to 
many savage peoples. Wooden and birch-bark kettles often used by 
Indians. The art of pottery doubtless originated independently in 
many different nations. Material used by different peoples for making 
pottery. 

Pottery in Prehistoric Times. L. Jewitt. London Art Journal, November. 
3 pp. Illustrated. Recent explorations in the Wolds of Yorkshire, and 
the districts of Durham and Northumberland. 

Prehistoric Implements of the Rivers Coyote and Guadaloupe, Santa Clara 
County, California. Jennie R. Bush. American Naturalist, November. 
3 pp. Account of knives, scrapers, arrows, drills, hammers, saws, axes, 
war-clubs, etc., scattered along the river bed. 

Preserving the Dead in Darnley Island and in South Australia, Illustrations 
of the Mode of. W.H. Flower. Journal of Anthropological Institute, 
XXVII. 

Psychological Science: American Anthropology. Dr. L. A. Alford. St. 
Louis Eclectic Medical Journal. The brain is the cephalic ganglia for 
man, as for insects; the lobe condition of man, is equalled only by the 
monkey. All the lower races possess mind. Mind is instinct, or trans- 
mutation of physical forces. 

Relationship Used among Primitive Peoples, The Origin of the Classifica- 
tory System of. C. 8. Wake. Journal of Anthropological Institute, 
. 4 : 


Relationship and Names used for them, among the Peoples of Madagascar; 
chiefly the Horas; together with Observations upon the Marriage Cus- 
toms and Morals among the Malagasy. Rev. J. Sibree. Journal of 
Anthropological Institute, XXVIII. 

Rock Carvings in the Neighborhood of Sydney. Sir C. Nichclson. Journal 
of Anthropological Institute, XXVIII. 
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Roman Antiquities at Sydney Park, England. (Builder.) American Archi- 
tect, May 31. First occupied as a military station. Coins found extend- 
ing from Augustus to Arcadius. One of the buildings supposed to be 
the remains of a temple. 

Roman Forum, Recent Excavations of the. E.I. Anson. London Builder, 
June 14. 38 pp. Forum not larger than Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Descrip- 
tion of the various buildings surrounding the Forum, and the purposes 
for which they were used. 

Ruins and Monuments, Preservation ;of Ancient. Chambers’ Journal, 
November. 

Skeleton Found at Cissburg, April, 1878, Notes on a. G. Rolleston. Jour- 
nal of Anthrupological Institute, XX VII. 

Skulls Brought by Captain Burton from the East, Notes and Observations 
on. Dr. C. Blake. Profs. R. Owen and G. Bush. Journal of Anthropo- 
logical Institute, XX VI. 

Smyrna, Archeological Letter from. A. H. Sayce. London Academy, Octo- 
ber 18. Bounar-bashi not the seat of Homeric Trey, but, if to be found 
anywhere, it is at Hissarlik. Gives an account of his various explora- 
tions at Sardes, Mount Siphylus, the Gygaen Lakes, etc. 

Stimulants in Use among Savages and among the Ancients, Ethnological 
Hints afforded by the. Miss A. W. Buckland. Journal of Anthropolog- 
ical Institute, XXVI. 

Stone Age in Kansas. W.H. Lykins. Kansas City Review, October. 2 pp. 
Account of flint implements found in an old bed of the Kansas river, at 
Lawrence. 

Stone Age made their Implements, How our Ancestors in the. B. B. Red- 
ding. American Naturalist, November. 8 pp. Similarity of stone im- 
plements‘in different parts of the world. Made without the aid of stone 
hammers, but flakes broken out by pressure. Some arrow-heads made 
in the writer’s presence by an old Indian. 

Stone Mill at Newport, The Old. G. C. Mason, Jr. Magazine of American 
History, September. 8 pp. Gives a survey of the mill, aiso sketches of 
the Leamington and Chester mills, and concludes that the Newport mill 
was built in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, and that Gov- 
ernor Benedict Arnold was the designer as well as the owner of the mill. 
He finds evidences of a second floor and staircase which has never been 
described before. . 

Stone Mili at Newport, The Old. G. C. Mason, Jr. American Architect, 
October 4. Explains in detail some statements made by writer in the 
Magazine of American History for September, especially in regard to 
the fire-places. 

Stones and Bones from Egypt and Midian. R.J. Burton. Journal of An- 
thropological Institute, XX VI. 
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1680 AND 1880: St. ANTHONY’s FALLS AND HENNIPIN.—The two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of the Falls of St. Anthony will take 
place under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society, July 3, next. 
Among the historical papers to be read are the following: 1. Life of Hen- 
nepin and Catholic Missions, by Bishop John Inland. 2. The Indian Trade, 
by Hon. H. M. Rice. 3. Military Occupation, by J. V. D. Hurd. 4. Early 
French Explorers, by J. E. Ferte, M. D. 5. Protestant Missions, by Rev. S. 
R. Riggs, D. D. 6. Education, by Rev. E. D. Neill. 7. Civil Government, 
Gen. H. H. Sibley. 8. Our Commercial Interests, by Capt. R. Blakeley. 
9. Agriculture, by Col. J. H. Stevens. 
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EARLY MISSIONS AMONG THE CHOCTAWS. 


The Marietta Register, Jan. 5, 1880, mentions the death of Mrs. Sophia 
N. Byington, the wife of the Rev. Cyrus Byington, of the Choctaw Mission, 
who died Dec. 21, 1868. Mrs. Byington was the daughter of Col. Ichabod 
Nye, one of the pioneers of Marietta. Her father moved to Ohio in 1788, 
and she was born in Campus Martius, (the stockade fort) of Marietta, Feb. 
18, 1800. Mr. and Mrs. Byington commenced their labors among the Choc- 
taws, on the Yazoo River, in 1831. In 1834, the Choctaws, with other tribes, 
removed west of the Mississippi. Mr. Byington translated portions of the 
Bible into Choctaw, and prepared a Choctaw grammer. Accounts of the 
Choctaws and Choctaw languages may be found in the Panoplist, the Con- 
necticut magazine, and other missionary journals. But these two mission- 
aries could have given to the world a fund of information concerning the 
tribe, which will probably never be secured. 


THE VENUS OF VIENNE. 

The “Venus of Vienne” is known to students of ancient art as an antique 
dug up at Vienne, which represents, apparently, Venus in a crouching posi- 
tion but without head and arms. M. Felix Ravaisson connects it with 
figures on Bithynian coins of a crouching Venus, and with a passage in 
Pliny, which tells of the Bithynian sculptor, Daedalus, who made a “Venus 
at the Bath.” He believes that in this statue we have a copy of the work 
of this Daedalus. 


LONGEVITY AND CIVILIZATION. 


The Pittsburg Christian Advocate, Feb. 9, 1880, contains some pertinent 
remarks on this subject. The oldest tables of life kept in Switzerland, not 
many generations ago, showed the average to be about twenty-two years. 
Good French authorities now place it at about forty. This increase may be 
ascribed to civilization. Good scientific authorities assume that the normal 
length of life should be nearly one hundred years. Haller, the celebrated 
German Physiologist, Buffon, the Naturalist, and Flourens, the French 
Physiologist, upholds this conelusion. The normal life of all animals is five 
times the length of the period of their growth. The period of man’s growth, 
especially for the consolidation of the softer part of the bones, according to 
Flourens, is twenty years. With the advance of genuine knowledge and 
civilization, there is a great increase of human comfort. Wild animals are 
subject to diseases, which they escape by domestication. The savage life 
is not free, by any means, from hereditary disease or from social vices. 

It is proved that mental labor does not shorten life. Philosophers have 
the highest place in life tables, clergymen come next, and other professional 
men follow these. 


THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 


*The most rudimentary state of industry is that in which subsistence is 
gained by hunting wild animals. Accordingly, furs or skins were employed 
as money in many ancient nations. A passage in the book of Job has been 
cited as clearly implying that skins passed as money among the early 
Oriental nations. In the next higher stage of civilization—the pastoral 
state—sheep and cattle naturally form the most valuable and negotiable 
kind of property. In the Homeric poems, oxen are distinctly and repeated- 
ly mentioned as the commodity by which other objects were valued. The 
grandson of Abraham bought land, and paid one hundred pieces of silver for 
it. The Greek word “pieces,” as used in the text, means “lambs.” The 
price paid for the land was one hundred “lambs” of silver. Each of Job’s 
friends, on a certain occasion, brought him an “ear-ring,” as well as a lamb, 
or “piece” of money. The silver was valued by the lambs instead of the 
lambs by the silver; the lambs, and not the silver, was the standard of value, 
for silver had not been “monetized.” The early Roman coins bear images 
of cattle and sheep, and ‘were called pecunia, money, from pecus, a flock of 
sheep or cattle. Our word “pecuniary” is, of course, derived from the same 





*The Californian, January, 1880. Article: What Is Money ? By H. N. Clement. 
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word. Money was made out of jewels, not jewels out of money. The 
precious metals have been used as money in three forms, to wit: (1) as 
jewelry; (2) as money by weight; and (3) as coined money. There can be no 
doubt that the extreme brightness and beauty of gold and silver fascinated 
the early races of mankind, and caused the more rich and opulent of them 
to covet them as trinkets and jewels, long before they were used or con- 
ceived of as money. The Egyptian monumental paintings and inscriptions 
clearly prove that bracelets and rings were the usual forms in which gold 
and silver ornaments were worn among the earlier tribes and races of men. 
The transfer of money by weight arose from the unequal size of the rings, 
bracelets and ornaments, in which the precious metals were originally 
wrought. 

Thus we find Eleazer of Damascus carrying to Rebecca “rings and 
bracelets of fixed weight.” The “shekel” of the ancient Israelites was 
at first a standard weight of gold, silver, or copper, and not a coin 
as many suppose—the word “shekel” meaning weight in the Hebrew 
language. In Genesis (xxiii., 16), Abraham is represented as weighing out 
to Ephron “four hundred shekels of silver,” current money with the merchant. 
Aristotle is our authority for the statement that the precious metals were 
first passed by weight or size. By gradual degrees, however, the ancient 
Aryan races abandoned the absurd and clumsy custom of weighing their 
money, and about the year 900 B. C. it seems to have occurred to Pheidon, 
King of Argos, that a stamp, guaranteeing the quantity and quality of 
metal, and thus fixing its value in relation to other commodities, would 
facilitate the transfer of gold and silver as money. That the ingenious 
Greek ruler fully grasped the idea of issuing coined money is extremely 
doubtful. Seals were familiarly employed in very early times, as we learn 
from the Egyptian paintings and the stamped bricks of Nineveh. Being em- 
ployed to ratify contracts they came to indicate authority; and thus, when a 
ruler first undertook to certify the weights of pieces of metal, he naturally 
employed his seal to make the fact known. In a most interesting, as well 
as exhaustive, work by Mr. Humphreys, it is stated that “the earliest Greek 
coins were adjusted to some well-known and generally acknowledged 
weight or standard, and so received the name of stater, a Greek word signi- 
fying standard, and that this standard appears to have been a weight corre- 
sponding to two drachmas of silver.” Although the coins of Argos bore the 
image of a lion, the early Roman coins were stamped with the rude carica- 
ture of a lamb or an ox. 

+The progress of coins, from the condition of dumb tokens of barter to 
that of artistic symbolism and record in metal, is the most marvelous 
feature in the study of numismatics. The first art met with in coins was at 
their very invention about B. C. 800. These witness the first steps of artists in 
their efforts to copy figures of persons or of animals. On one side of such 
pieces we find the rude image, the reverse containing only a hollow square 
employed to hold the metal to the lower part of the die during the process 
of striking. Gradually, as the image on the reverse becomes disclosed and 
perfected, the sunken square of the reverse takes form in its turn and 
presently small objects are found therein. Now the field of the reverse be- 
comes flat, and about the year 400 B. C., noble bas-reliefs, representatives 
of the Greek art about the time of Phidias Scopas and their cotemporaries, 
began to appear. The coins of that period are the finest monuments of 
numismatic art imaginable, and have never been equaled by those of any 
other people at any period of the world’s history. During the long period 
of the reign of the Roman emperors, we are enabled by their coins to follow 
the progress of. their art with fidelity almost day by day. Now a fatal de- 
cadence begins to display itself. The standard and level of art continue to 
lower until when Christianity first appears on coins, A. D. 312, art is almost 
atits ebb. At last the Roman coins come down to us covered with mean- 
ingless lines, performing a duty which is merely perfunctery. 

*According to Henin there are six grand chronologic epochs of coinage. 
1. From the first invention of coinage to the time of Alexander I., 700 B. C., 





+Numismatic Journal, for October, on the relation of coins to the fine arts. 
*The proceedings of the American Philosophica! Society. Philadelphia, January, 1880. 
Notes on the collection of coins on exhibition in Memorial Hall, by Henry Phillips, Jr., A.M 
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to 454 B. C. This was the rudest epoch of the art. The legends were in- 
scribed in the manner known as boustrephodon. 2. From the death of 
Alexander I to Philip IT., 359 B. C. The art attained a very high perfection 
in Greece. 3. From Philip II. to Augustus Cesar, 30 B. C. The arts reached 
their apogee. The chef d’ wuvres of the skill of the ancients. 4. From 
Augustus to Hadrian, A. D. 111. The decadence of the art. 5. From 
Hadrian to Gallienus, A. D. 260. Great decline. 6. From Gallienus to the 
fall of the Eastern empire, A. D. 1453. The reign of barbarism. 

The earliest of the Roman coins were of copper, issued by Servius Tul- 
lius, about six centuries before Christ. The coinage of silver, the denarius 
quinarius and sestertius was begun about B. C. 269. 


COLLECTIONS OF COINS IN THIS COUNTRY. 

There are several valuable collections of coins in this country. A loan 
exhibition in the Memorial Hall, at Philadelphia, has been described by 
Mr. Henry Phillips. Another also, the renowned Castellani collection, was 
on exhibition in the Art Building during the Centennial. In the Castellani 
collection were many rare coins. 

SAmong these were, first, several ingots of copper, representing the first 
coinage of the Romans, and known in numismatiecs as aes rude. The word 
comes from the Sanscrit AyAs. Roman As, designating unity; unity of 
weight, a pound, or unity of money, an As. The ingots were always 
weighed, and they were kept in use among the Romans as late as B. C. 509. 
Second, a gold coin of Philip Il., of Macedon. Latireated head of young 
Hercules; reverse, charioteer in biga with horses galloping; under them 
aserpent. Third and fourth, large gold medalions of Honorius and Placidia, 
struck at Ravenna after the sacking and burning of Rome by Alaric, A. D. 
410. 

|Among the coins on exhibition, in the Memorial Hall, were several Span- 
ish pieces which represent the times when the Carthaginians were form- 
ing settlements in Spain, at a period, at least, as early as B. C. 146, and per- 
haps long preceding that. The face in one coin has some resemblance to 
Assyrian features, but it is supposed to represent the Carthaginian Her- 
cules. Another specimen is a coin from Corinth, which was issued as early 
as B. C. 480. It bears a Pegasus on it with the archaic letter ? koph or 
ancient Phoenician “K,” a letter which is only found in those early Greek 
alphabets, but which has disappeared from the later alphabets. The most re- 
markable coin is one known as belonging to the so-called “inecused” coin- 
age of Magna Grecia. It is a very thin and flat piece bearing the same 
figure on one side in relief, and on the other intaglio or sunken, It is sup- 
posed to belong to the sixth century B. C. A coin from Tyre, belonging to 
the era of its maritime prosperity, B. C. 188, represents a rudder, the mar- 
itime symbol of the city, and a palm tree, which is supposed to be a religi- 
ous symbol. Phoenicia is fabled to take its name from this tree, which in 
Greek is POINI=. The palm tree is supposed by Junian to be a phallic 
symbol. The palm tree was a symbol also in Solomon’s Temple, and is 
supposed to have been quite wide spread. 

The Numismatic Journal, for July, 1879, mentions the fact that a Roman 
architect, M. Stanjeni, has bequeathed to the museum of Rome nine thou- 
sand pieces of valuable coins. The rarest pieces are Tartar coins which 
are very ancient. A farmerin Zurich Canton, Switzerland, while removing 
some old stone fences in March, 1879, found a collection of Roman coins. 


FOLK-LORE. 


*Folk-lore and mythological literature, old wives’ fables! A singular sub- 
ject to be made a matter of scientific investigation. As a subject for 
amusement it seems well enough, but that societies should be formed for 

§The report of the American Numismatic and Archeological Society of New York, 1879. 
Article on some coins of Castellani’s collections, by G. Feuardent. 

|The proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. for July and December, 1879, 
has an article on the collection of coins on exhibition at the Pennsylvania School of In- 
dustrial art, in Memorial hall, Philadelphia. 

*Antiquary, January, 1880. 
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its especial study seems strange. Sir Walter Scott found much that was 
curious in demonology and border ministrelsy and folk-lore, and other 
novelists have delighted in gathering legends and fairy stories, but in these 
days they are subjected to critical analysis and are studied in the interests 
of philosophy. Ever since the time when Sir Francis Palgrave called atten- 
tion to the subject in the Quarterly Review and the Atheneum, in 1866, the 
correspondence from every part of the world has increased, and now there 
is scarcely a tribe, however rude, or a nation, however cultivated, but that 
has been searched for these mysterious tales. Dr. Edward B. Tylor, Sir 
John Lubbock and Max Miller have written upon this subject, and it is now 
regarded as one of the most important branches of anthropology. Not only 
are primitive customs, such as are connected with marriages, deaths, 
births, etc., but the inter-tribal relations and primitive political life are 
illustrated by these fragments of tradition. For comparative mythology, 
especially, the folk-lore of the ruder tribes is an unfailing source of in- 
formation. The organization of societies, whose object it is to gather up all 
that has appeared in print, or to preserve all the tales which may be learned, 
may be hailed with satisfaction. Such societies exist already in England, 
in Germany and in India, and we hope that the day is not far distand when 
some such organization will exist in America. There is especial need that 
the traditions of the native tribes of this country should be preserved, since 
the people who possess them are fast losing all traces of them. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


*The study of comparative mythology, which is closely connected with 
Folk-Lore, we are happy to notice, is about to take a new departure. It 
is no longer a mere subject for amusement, or one by which the display of 
great learning could be made, but one to which much critical and historical 
investigation has been given. We are happy to call attention to the work 
done in this line, especially by Prof. R. B. Anderson, in Scandinavian, and 
to that of H. H. Bancroft, in the North American mythology. 

There are few persons who have realized what wonderful beauty there 
is stored away in this hidden realm of thought, nor how much of history can 
be traced in this line. 

Professor Anderson has referred to the resemblance of the Odinic myths 
to certain facts in Bible history, as well as to certain features of classic 
mythology. But he has ascribed this resemblance to a common origin, the 
different branches of Indo-Germanic or Aryan race having transmitted them 
from their primitive home in the East. The same resemblance, however, 
san be seen between the North American traditions and the same facts of 
Scripture, and in some cases even to classic mythology. These latter re- 
semblances, many authors have been inclined to ascribe to the unconscious 
act of the missionaries and other persons who have gathered these tradi- 
tions, the strange blendlng of Christian and Pagan ideas arising from the 
medium through whlch these traditions have been transmitted. But if this 
is so in America, and it is denied that the resemblances prove any historical 
connection between American traditions and primitive and classic tales, 
then the same reasoning might be applied, to a certain degree, to the Scan- 
dinavian myths. On the contrary, if the resemblances in the Scandinavian 
mythology are due to the fact that these stories were so well known in the 
earliest days of history before the different branches of the Aryan race 
separated, then we may suppose that the resemblance in the American 
mythology may be due to the fact also that these same stories were known 
to the ancestors of Turanian stock before they separated from the Aryan. 
There is this difference, to be sure, that the Turanian and the Aryan lan- 
guages do not belong to the same stock and, therefore, the traditions can- 
not be traced in the direction of language, and it seems almost impossible 
that memory should transmit through so long a period, stories which belong 
to our first ancestors. 


LATE DISCOVERIES. 


A second Elephant Pipe, similar to the one described in Vol, II, No. 1 of the 
ANTIQUARIAN, will be described in a future number. 





*The Younger Edda. Chicago, 1880. Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. III. 
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A statuette, similar to those so common in Egyptian tombs, and called 
Osirids, was found in a small burial mound near Lake Harris, Sumter 
county, Fla. Pronounced by Prof. F. W. Putnam to be a plant.* 

A carved head in gravel, taken out from a well, in Dayton, Ohio. Cor- 
respondence of A. H. Brinkley, Alexandersville, O. 

Carved images also in New Jersey. Dr. C. T. Wooley, Freehold, N. J. 

Also a nodule of iron carved to represent a human face. A. P. L. Pease, 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Rude pictures on rocks in a cave near La Crosse, Wis., described by Rev. 
Edward L. Brown, Salem, Wis., advanced sheets of Report of Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 

New Mounds in Lowndes county, La. Dr. H. C. Love. 
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THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY: Their Origin, Migrations and Type of Civilization 

considered. By John T. Short: New York: Harper Bros., 1880. 

This book is a compilation of facts concerning a very interesting subject. 
Much has been written concerning the antiquities of America, but the diffi- 
culty has been that the information was scattered through so many 
works, and published in so many different languages, that no ordinary 
reader could find time and patience to gather it. Professor Short has done 
a very valuable service in searching through the various works, both old and 
new, and condensing the most important of these facts into a single volume. 
It must have required much time and labor, and no small amount of skill, to 
sift the wheat from so much chaff, and select just the things which the pub- 
lic needs to know. The task has been well done, and the book is a readable 
and interesting one. There has been need of just such a book for a long 
time, but no one has heretofore had the boldness to undertake the task. 

One reason for this, perhaps, has been the want of an interest in the 
subject on the part of American people and the consequent chariness of 
publishers toward any book prepared on the subject. One thing at least 
will be learned from this work, that is, that the architectural ruins, the 
relics and other traces of the prehistoric races of America are fully as 
curious and interesting as are those of the buried races of the East. If 
books like the “Remains of Lost Empires,” “The Land of the White Ele- 
phant,” “The Light of Asia” and others are considered worthy of attention 
to American readers, the “North Americans of Antiquity” should also be. 
There are scattered all about this broad continent, such wonderful traces of 
a prehistoric population that it is strange that the subject has not enlisted 
more interest. We gather from this volume an idea of the wonderful variety 
and number of these remains. When one comes to look at them at a single 
view, such as is here presented, he begins to realize what a vast amount of 
material there is. The mounds of the Mississippi Valley, the Pueblos of 
Arizona, the ancient ruins of Mexico and Yucatan have, in a general way, 
been familiar to American people, but it is probable that few have ever 
known either the extent or the variety or the wonderful significance of 
these works. Each portion of our continent contains ruins which are unlike 
and distinctive. But it is not generally known what a great variety there is 
even in each geographical district. Professor Short has taken advantage of 
the researches of others, and by using the results of investigations in 

various localities, has been able to place before the reader very much that 
is really striking and very interesting. There is no attempt to reduce the 
subject down to a strictly scientific analysis, but the author has been care- 
ful inthe collection of facts and presents a great amount of information. 
He also avoids vagaries and untenable theories and wisely abstains from 
expressing decided opinions, though at times he gives his own conclusions 
with sufficient definiteness to be suggestive. Some of his positions will 
probably be rejected by those who are making a specialty of the study, and 
certain facts are known to others which he has omitted, but this does not 
necessarily mar the value of the book. His attitude in reference to the 





*See The American Art Review, for April, 1880. 
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antiquity of man on this continent is conservative and cautious. While he 
is ready to accept the evidence of considerable antiquity, he by no means 
endorses the opinion of certain scientists who claim an extreme antiquity 
such as that man was preglacial, and existed in the tertiary period. Among 
the proofs of a considerable historic antiquity is one which seems quite 
forcible, that is, the influence of man upon nature. Certain animals were 
domesticated by the aborigines at so remote a period that scarcely any 
species were to be found in a state of unrestrained freedom at the advent of 
the whites. This is the case with the Llama of Peru. Certain species of 
plants, also, such as the maize, cotton, tobacco, have become so changed as 
no longer to be identified with the wild species, thus indicating a long period 
of domestication. Sir John Lubbock assigned 3,000 years as the period of 
occupation of this continent. Lyell maintained that 100,000 years might 
have passed since man made his appearance in America. The advocates 
for the preglacial existence at present in this country are Dr. C. C. Abbott, 
Professor A. R. Grote and others. 

THE SHELL MounDs oF Omori: By Edward S. Morse, Professor of Zoology, University 

of Tokio, Japan. Published by the University, 1879. 

Shell mounds in various parts of the world have many things in common. 
They are generally characterized by refuse heaps of shells, broken bones 
and fishes mingled with various implements of horn, bone and stone, frag- 
ments of pottery and various animal remains. The shell heaps of Japan 
differ from those found in America as well as from the Danish Kitchen mid- 
dens by the unusual amount of pottery and the great scarcity of stone im- 
plements, such as arrows and spear-points. One peculiar class of objects 
was found by Professor Morse, which he thinks bears some resemblance to 
eertain relics which are found among the mounds of America. They con- 
sist of a series of clay tablets which resemble in shape, and somewhat in 
inscribed characters, the celebrated stone tablet found at Cincinnati 
called the “Gest” stone. There are also evidences of cannibalism found in 
these shell heaps as well as in those upon the coast of Alaska and Florida. 
Flattened tibiae were discovered by Professor Morse resembling those 
which are so common in America where the hunter races prevail. The 
shell heaps deseribed by this book are found about half a’mile from the bay 
of Yeddo. The Danish mounds are several miles from the sea coast. It is 
the opinion of the author that the geological changes in Japan are the 
reverse of those in Denmark. The sea encroaching here, while on the Danish 
coast it has been retiring. The appearance of this book is somewhat of a 
surprise. Itis published in English, the cuts and type seem to be also 
American, It contains eighteen folded pages of cuts, thirty-six pages of 
letter press. It is a neat quarto, and is creditable to the liberality of the 
government of Japan as well as to the scholarship of the author. 
MISCELLANIES: By John Dean Caton, L. L. D., Ch ef Justice of the Supreme Court of 

Tilinois, author of “The Antelope and Deer of America, and “A Summer in Nor- 

way.” Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co., 1880. 

Judge Caton was one of the early settlers of Chicago, having become a 
resident of that place before its population numbered one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants and before even a village-incorporation had been established. 
The rapid growth of this city, and in fact of “the West,” as it was then 
called, may be seen from the fact that less than fifty years ago ‘‘ the wild 
grass grew and the wild flowers bloomed” where the Court House now 
stands. The wolves stole from their coverts by night and prowled through 
the hamlet hunting for garbage, and a black bear was treed and dis- 
patched near where the Rock Island depot is now located. The only hotel at 
that time was a log house which was situated in the middle of the square 
just north of where the Tremont House now is. In the attic of this house 
there were seven beds in which fourteen slept. Judge Caton received his 
first office, as the gift of the people, in 1834, being elected as Justice of the 
Peace. But 219 voters in 1834—63,488 in 1876. He resigned the Chief 
Justiceship in 1864 and has given to the world this volume as the fruit of 
his leisure time. The book is a general resume of the adventures, experience 
and observations at the hut and elsewhere during a public life of fifty or 
sixty years. Many of the chapters (i-xii) are papers which were originally 
read before the Chicago Historical Society and the Ottawa Academy of 
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Science; the remaining chapters (xii-xxii) are made up of letters from 
various localities; such as the Sandwich Islands, Cuba, the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and other places which the author has visited. The chapter which 
has most interest to us, and which would be of greatest value to our readers, 
is one entitled “The Last of the Illinois.” The author had the opportunity 
of frequently conversing with certain Indian Chiefs who were familiar with 
the various tribes who once inhabited the region about Chicago and north- 
ern Illinois. Among these was one who had witnessed that great conflict, 
in which the once powerful tribe of Indians from which the State of Illinois 
takes its name, was exterminated. This was at Starved Rock, and took 
place somewhere between the years 1766 and 1770. This fearful slaughter 
and extermination of the tribe was accomplished by the two northern tribes, 
the Pottawottamies and the Ottawas. It is said that the motive for the deed 
was revenge for the death of Pontiac. who was an Ottawa Chief, but who 
was also the idol of the Pottawottamies. A century before, just at the time 
when the far-famed French La Salle was taking possession of the Missis- 
sippi Valley in the name of the French Empire, these tribes of the Illinois 
had been attacked by the fearful Iroquois, and suffered a slaughter which 
well nigh destroyed them. Now in the interval between the French war 
and American revolution, just after the French Dominion had been with- 
drawn, their extermination was completed. The celebrated Pontiae’s con- 
spiracy had ended in disappointment to these northern tribes. Pontiae was 
slain by a member of the Illinois tribe, and the whole northern confederacy 
thirsted for revenge. So reduced had the Illinois become that these people 
whose name had been mentioned with respeet from Lake Superior to the 
mouth of the Ohio, and from the Mississippi to the Wabash, found a_suffi- 
cient space for refuge in the half acre of ground which crowned the summit 
of Starved Rock. Here they were besieged until starvation stared them in 
the face. They sought to escape, taking advantage of a dark and stormy 
night, but were overwhelmed by numbers and slaughtered without merey. 

Eleven warriors only escaped. These, seizing canoes, rowed for their lives 

day and night while pursued by their enemy until at last they reached the 

fortification of the whites at St. Louis, under whose protection they placed 
themselves. The Pottawottamies took possession of their territory and 
continued to occupy it until after the advent of the white settlers. Judge 

Caton also traces the history of this tribe, the Pottawottamies, from their 

early residence in the North, near Green Bay, through their various migra- 

tions and adventures until the time of their removal. He mentions the fact 
that the tribe was, at an early date, divided by their migrations into two dis- 
tinct parties, the one party which took the direction toward the southeast, 
by way of Lake Huron, and so seattered through the forests of Michigan, 
being called the Wood Indians. Those who migrated along the shore of 

Lake Michigan, into the open country of Illinois, being called the Prairie 

Indians. The latter he maintains were the wilder and fiercer of the two, 

more unsettled in their life and more degraded in their habits. The author 

was an eye witness of a great war dance performed by 800 of this tribe in 
the streets of Chicago in 1837. The deseription of this and other seenes 
which belong to the early history of Illinois at the time when the wild In- 
dians were still remaining, and the wild deer were being hunted through 

thicket and prairie, and where the pioneers were experiencing many a 

strange adventure are very vivid. The memory of such scenes is worth 

perpetuating. We are glad that Judge Caton has had the wisdom and cour- 
age to have them published. 

OuR EARLY EMIGRANT ANCESTORS: The original lists of persons of quality 4 who 
went from Great Britain to the American plantations—i600-1700. Prepared by 8S. W. 
Deane, Boston. Edited by John Camden Hotten, New York. J. W. Bouton, 706 
Broadway. 1880, 

This book contains all the lists of passengers to America yet found in 
the British State Paper Office, besides other lists of settlers in the British 
American colonies. These lists, however, contain but a small portion of 
the actual settlers in the colonies. New England is more fortunate in this 
respect than other parts of the country: but, even here, it is not known in 
what vessel, at what time, nor from what place, a vast majority of the peo- 
ple who settled here in the seventeenth century came. Of not a single 
vessel of the fleet of seventeen which came in 1680, the year that Gov. 
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Winthrop arrived, is a list of passengers proven to exist. It is not proba- 
ble, though, that much information of this kind will be added to that in Mr. 
Hotten’s book, except by patient gleaning from scattered sources. 

The late Hon. James Savage, author of the Genealogical Dictionary of 
New England, who visited England in the summer of 1842, was the first to 
bring the lists in the State Paper Office, to the attention of Americans. 
He copied and printed those then accessible in the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (3d Series, vol. 8). Additional lists were 
afterwards discovered and printed in the Historical Collections and the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 

Subsequently the celebrated antiquary, Samuel G. Drake, A. M., spent 
over a year (1858-1860), in England, and copied all the lists he could find. 
These he printed, in 1860,in a volume entitled ‘‘Result of Some Researches 
in the British Archives for Information relative to the Founders of New 
England.” Nearly all the matter in Mr. Hotten’s volume relating to New 
England, will be foundin Mr. Drake’s. The rest of this volume, except the 
“Lists of the Living and Dead in Virginia,” we believe, was first printed 
by Mr. Hotten in the first edition of his work, which appeared in 1874. It 
may be stated that in the fourteen years between the publication of Mr. 
Drake’s book and Mr. Hotten’s, only one New England list was discovered. 
Mr. Hotten died before the publication of his volume. We do not perceive 
that in the more than five years that have since elapsed, his editors have 
been able to add a single Jist to any part of the volume. We have, there- 
fore, probably here all that can at present be obtained. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine paper, and we are assured that 
great c@ was taken in copying the names from the originals. It has a 
valuable introduction, and every name is indexed. J. W. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SIGN LANGUAGE AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
AS ILLUSTRATING THE GESTURE SPEECH OF MANKIND. By Garrick Mallery, Brevet Lt. 
Col. U.S. A. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

This work is the forerunner of a larger work upon sign language, in 
preparation by the Bureau of Ethnology in the Smithsonian Institution. 
The opinion expressed by Dr. Edward Tylor in ‘‘*The Early Researches 
of Mankind” prompted the inquiries embodied in this book. By careful 
comparison of lists of signs, taken under various conditions, at widely 
different times and places, the author has endeavored to show that there 
may be a gesture language which may be understood by all races. He 
does not maintain that there is a universal sign language in absolute use 
anywhere, but as gesture is as natural to the human race as speech, he 
thinks that it may become the basis of a common language. The repro- 
duction of gesture lines in the pictographs made by the Indians he regards 
as a great aid to the study of sign-language, and maintains that there may 
be an analogy between these as the pictures of gestures and some of the 
characters in the Mexican, Chinese, Assyrian, and Runic alphabets, and 
also with the Egyptian hieroglyphs. The further our language has been 
developed, and the more the primitive significance has been lost, the fewer 
points of contact will it contain with signs. But with the rude savages 
which are so near the primitive state, and who are the mere children of 
nature, the sign language may be found which possibly may even interpret 
the ancient phonetic characters. The corporeal movements of the lower 
animals are certainly expressed in the attitudes of savages in their dances, 
and it is probable that human emotions and many subjective ideas are 
expressed in a most natural manner by these rude people. The author has 
placed together in this volume a large number of descriptions of signs, 
which have been gathered from at least twenty-one different authorities, 
most of whom were associated with the Indians at various times. The 
dates of these observations extend from 1831 to 1880, and the tribes from 
which they were collected extend from the Mississippi to the extreme 
northwest of this continent. It has been maintained by some that all the 
tribes of North America have in use a common and identical sign language, 
by which they can communicate freely. The author.does not endorse 
the opinion, yet concludes that a sign language can be adopted which will 
be understood. Hence the volume. The book is an original contribution 
to science, and is very valuable. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Revue de Linguwistique et de Philologie comparce. Recueil trimestriel publié par Girard de 

Rialle. Paris, Maisonneuve & Cie. Octavo. 

This is one of the few European magazines dealing almost exclusively in 
the study of those languages, which do not belong to the Indo-European tam- 
ily, and for the majority of which a literature has yet to be created. At the 
head of the staff of contributors to the Revue, which is very ably conducted, 
and has, with 1879, reached its twelfth year, we see Mr. Emile Picot, and 
Mr. Julien Vinson, a linguist deeply engaged in publishing all what is known 
concerning the Basque dialects of the Pyrenean mountains. In the fourth 
number of the Revue, Mr. Vinson reproduces a religious Basque poem of 20 
short stanzas, recently discovered, and worded in the Navarra dialect, and 
has added to it a French translation, with commentaries. In the same 
number we also find a grammatic sketch of the Goa dialect, spoken along the 
western coast of the East India peninsula, south from Bombay for about six 
degrees of latitude; and a grammar of the idiom of the Sumoan islands, by 
the missionary L. Violette. The Goa language is a dialect of the Mahrathi, 
largely mixed with Neopersian elements; it belongs to the Sansecrit branch 
of the Indo-European family, and is spoken in the Conkani territory. The 
Samoan is a dialect of the Polynesian branch of the great Malay-Poly- 
nesian family of languages. In these two sketches the languages Spoken of 
are treated in a manner that in many respects is decidedly unscientific, but 
we understand very well that the editors had to print the manuscripts just 
as they received them. The anonymous author of the Goa grammar gives 
no enumeration or classification of the sounds composing this dialeet, and 
the Samoan grammarian introduces himself with the statement: “Having 
discovered that Samoan has more resemblance with English than with 
French, I have followed the divisions of an English grammar.” Cannot the 
English language be treated by following a dozen divisions, all different 
among themselves, and all scientific? And since every language follows 
its own laws, why not find out first these laws, and then construe a grammar 
while taking these for a basis ? We miss f. i. a separate chapter on the 
various kinds of syllabic and word-reduplication, a feature which in all 
Malay-Polynesian tongues is of as great importance as the Ablaut or Guna 
is in the Indo-Germanic languages; it is mentioned only incidentally. The 
different articles described by Violette as definite and indefinite articles 
rather seem to be demonstrative pronouns, and what he says of the exist- 
ence of three genders proves that this language makes no distinction of 
genders at all by grammatic forms. The author is very reticent about the 
derivation of words by affixation, which plays such an important part in the 
grammar of every polysynthetic language. 

Imperfections of this nature do not detract in any way from the ability 
and zeal of the editors of the magazine, and we regret that America pos- 
sesses no periodical, exclusively devoted to linguistics of this character, 
for on the western hemisphere there is as much work on hand for describing 
scientifically and publishing in appropriate shape all the known, half-known 
and unknown Indian languages, as there is, perhaps, in the whole of Asia. 
Now America has to go to France and other European countries for the 
study of many of the languages spoken on her own territory. American 
languages described and discussed in the twelfth vol. of the Revue de Lin- 
guistique are the male and female dialect of the Carib, by Lucien Adam 
(reviewed in last No. of ANTIQUARIAN), the Galibi language, by Dupont; 
the Ale-ut language, by V. Fleury, the male and female dialect in Chiquita 
(South America), by the same writer; Nagranda-French vocabulary, by A. 
Schoebel; notices on languages spoken in New Granada (South America), 
SF Wiese 
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The Oriental Journal. 


We are happy to announce that a Journal of Oriental and Biblical Archmology has 
been established in connection with the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. It will be under the 
charge of the editor of the ANTIQUARIAN, assisted by Prof. Selah Merrill, D. D., who is so 
well known by his work in the Palestine Exploration Survey. The design is to condense 
into it the results of all the latest researches in Archmology in Orientil lands, such as 
Egypt, Syria, Assyria, India, and further east. Reference also will be made to the latest 
discoveries in Italy, Greece, Troy, and the regions which are known to classic history. 
A large number of distinguished scholars have already promised to contribute to its pages, 
among them Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., of New York ; Kev. Lyman Abbott D. D., New York 
City; Kev. James Strong, D. D., Madison, N. J.; Rev. T. O. Paine, of Newton, Mass., the 
best Egyptologist in this country, and Rev. A. H. Sayce, Fk. R. 8., of Oxford, England, 
There will also be embraced in this journal correspondence on foreign Archeology from 
missionaries and residents in Japan, Polynesia, Australia, and various parts of Africa ; and 
the latest information concerning the various uncivilized races of the earth, outside of the 
two continents of America. 

The Magazine will include all topics which have any connection with Oriental, Classical 
or Biblical Studies, among which might be mentioned the following: Comparative Relig- 
ions ; the Bible and Other Books; Ethnical Views of Religion; the Bible Account of Crea- 
tion, and of Man’s Origin and Antiquity, and many other subjects of a general character. 

There is no doubt that Bible scholars, classical students, clergymen and professional 
men will find it a valuable accession, as the subjects to which it is especially devoted are 
now becoming very important, and the effort to comprise the many facts, which are now 
scattered through so many channels, into one Journal must be very welcome. 

Price, $2.00 per year. Address the Editor, Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Clinton, Wis., or the 
publishers, Jameson & Morse, 164 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Kansas City Review of Science & Industry, 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF PROGRESS IN 


SCIENCE, MECHANIC ARTS AND LITERATURE. 
EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY THEO. 8S. CASE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


Will soon enter upon its fourth year, and is offered to the intelligent people of the West as 
an exponent of Western thought, and a medium of communicating Western discoveries, 
inventions and theories. 


64 Pages, Large Octavo. $2.50 per annum; single numbers, 25 cts. 


The REVIEW numbers among its contributors some of the most earnest and capable 
workers and thinkers in the West. 


THE NORMAL TEACHER PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


THE NORMAL QUESTION BOOK. Prepared expressly for the use of teachers 
in preparing for examinations. Price, $1.50. 

Wake 4 our dull Grammar Class by using THE “‘NORMAL TEACHER” 
PARSIN COK. Price 20 Cents. 

A New Work. METHODS OF TEACHING IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
By G. Datuas Linp. Price, $1.25. 

The Prince of School Journals, THE NORMAL TEACHER, acknowledged to be 
the most practical school periodical published. The only school journal in America that is 
the exponent of the Normal idea of teaching. $1.00 per year; in clubs of 5 and over, 75c. 

In Press. NORMAL OUTLINES of the COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES. 
A valuable work for teachers and scholars. Price, $1.00. 


Agents wanted. Send for terms. J. E. SHERILL, Danville, Ind. 








THE NEW BNGLAND 


Ffistorical and Genealogical Register 


Contains a variety of valuable interesting matter concerning the History, Antiquities and 
Biography and par of America, and particularly of New England. It was com- 


menced in 1847, and is the oldest historical periodical now published in this country. It is 

issued quarterly (each number containing at least 96 octavo pages, with a portrait on steel), 

by the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
, 83 per annum in advance, Single numbers, 75 cents each. ‘ 
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Natural History of the State of New York. 


HIS magnificent work was issued by the State at an expense exceeding $500,000, and 
gave to the world the accepted nomenclature of geological formations. Twenty-two 
volumes have been issued, the first in 1842, the last in 1870. Complete sets are now scarce 
and valuable, but we have for several years purchased all copies offered for sale, and have 
now on hand several complete sets and a great many single volumes. The prices of the 
different volumes vary with their scarcity and condition. Complete sets are worth from 
480.00 to $120.00, according to the condition and coloring of the plates. We shall be glad 
to correspond with persons desiring either to buy or to sell. 


SuUBIESCTTS: 


ZooLoGy.—Vol.1. Historical Introduction to the Series, by Hon. William H. Seward, 
aud Zoology of New York, or The New York Fauna. Mammalia. Text and 33 full page 
Plates. By James E. De Kay. Issued in 1842. Vol.2. Birds (Ornithology). Text and 308 
Colored Figures. By James E. De Kay. 1844.—Vol. 3. Reptiles, Fishes and Amphibia, 
Text. By James E. De Kay. 1842.—Vol.4. Reptiles, Fishes and Amphibia. 102 full page 
Plates. By James E. De Kay. 1842.—Vol.5. Mollusca and Crustacea. Text with 53 full 
page Colored Plates. By James E. De Kay. 1843 and 1844, 

BoTany.—Vol. 6, Flora of the State of New York. Text and 72 full page Plates. By 
John Torrey, M. D., F.L.8. 1843.—Vol. 7. Flora of the State of New York. Text and 89 
full page Plates. By John Torrey, M. D., F. R. 8. 1813. 

MINERALOGY.—Vol. 8. Mineralogy of New York (in one vol). By Lewis C. Beck, M. D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Natural History. Profuse Illustrations and 8 full page Plates. 1842. 

GrOoLOGY.—Vol. 9. Geology of New York, comprising the Geology of Washington, Sara- 
toga, Schenectady, Schoharie and Delaware counties, and all territory within the State 
south and east of these counties, with 9 folded and 37 full page Plates, colored. By William 
W. Mather, Prof. of Nat. Hist. 1843.—-Vol. 10. Second Geological District, embracing St. 
Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Essex, Warren, Hamilton and Jefferson counties, with 10 
folded and 7 full page maps, colored. By Ebeneezer Emmons, Prof. of Nat. Hist. 1842. 
Vol. 11. Third Geological District, embracing Montgomery, Fulton, Otsego, Herkimer, 
Oneida, Lewis, Oswego, Madison, Onondaga, Cayuga, Cortland, Chenango, Broome, Tioga 
and the eastern half of 'Tompkins counties, with many illustrations. By Lardner Vanuxem 
1842.—Vol. 12. Fourth Geological District, Wayne, Monroe, Orleans, Niagara, Seneca, 
Yates, Livingston, Genesee, Erie, Chemung, Steuben, Alleghany, Cattaraugus, Chatauqua 
and the western part of Tompkins counties, with 15 folded Plates, colored, and 80 full page 
Plates. By James Hall. 1843. 

AGRICULTURE.—Vol. 13. Agriculture of New York, classification, etc., of Soils and 
Rocks. 8 folded, 13 full page Plates, colored. By Ebeneezer Emmons, M.D. 1846. Vol. 14. 
Agriculture of New York, analysis of Soils, Plants, Cereals, etc. 43 full page Plates, col- 
ored. By Ebeneezer Emmons, M.D. 1849.—Vol. 15. Agriculture of New York, Fruits of 
the State. Many Illustrations. By Ebeneezer Emmons, M. D. 1851.—Vol. 16. Agriculture 
of New York, Fruits (vol. III on title page). 99 full page Colored Plates. By Ebeneezer 
Emmons, M.D. 1851.—Vol. 17. Agriculture of New York, Insects injurious to Agriculture. 
Over 1000 Colored Figures. By Ebeneezer Emmons, M.D. 1854. 

PALXONTOLOGY.—Vol. 18. Paleontology of New York, Organic remains of the Lower 
Silurian. 97 full page and folded Plates. By James Hall. 1847.—Vol.19. Organic remains 
of the Middle Silurian. 98 full page and folded Plates. By James Hall. 1853.—Vol. 20. 
Organic remains of the Lower Helderberg Group and Oriskany Sandstone. By James Hall. 
1859.—Vol. 21. 150 full page Plates to the same. By James Hall. 1862.—Vol. 22. Fossil 
Brachiopoda of the Upper Helderberg, Hamilton, Portage and Chemung Groups, ete. 75 
full page Plates. By James Hall. Issued 1870. 


REGENTS’ REPORT ON THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

These Reports form Annual Supplements to the Natural History of the State of New 
York, and aré even more rare, and, in some cases, more valuable, than the volumes of 
Natural History themselves. We have the very rare first two Volumes, and can usu- 
ally furnish any volumes desired. Prices and index furnished on application. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Educational Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Comprehensive Commentary. 


HIS gtand new work combines in the most compact form the Commentaries of JAMIE- 
son, FaussetT, Brown, Henry, and Scott, with the entire Text of the Bible. The 
combination of these great Commentaries with the full Bible Tert, gives to this 

work a completeness and value not possessed by or claimed for any other Commentary. 
Itis Critical, Explanatory, Devotional and Practical, and is emphatically indorsed by the 
highest authorities of all denominations as in every way ‘‘'THE BEST.” It includes over 
50,000 Parallel Passages printed in full, Explanatory Tables, Magnificent Illustrations, 
New Maps, Indication Figures, Indexes, etc., etc., and contains more matter by far than 
any other Commentary costing twice as much. 

For a short time only this magnificent work is offered at a greatly reduced price. For 

full description and special terms, address 


A. G. NETTLETON & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Tu. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND CHEAPEST HAND BIBLE IS 


The Class Bible, for Teachers and Scholars. 


HIS Bible is specially designed for hand use, at home or in the Sunday School class. 
Tt contains a vast amount of information in the most compact form. With its 
numerous and valuable aids, it is just the thing for Teachers’ and Scholars’ use in 
the study of the International Sunday School lessons. Its complete series of Biblical 
Maps, and the accompanying Index, are admirable features. The book is just the right 
size for convenient use, being abiwut 6 inches long, 4% inches wide, and 154 inches thick. 
It is the most complete hand Bible ever published, containing far more and better helps 
than any similar work. An edition of Ten Thousand copies has been printed, thus enab- 
ling us to fix the price at the lowest possible figure. > 
For full description, Table of Contents, List of Maps, and Special Rates, address 
A. G. NETTLETON & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


THE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 


An Illustrated Periodical of Practical Information, designed 


for Popular Reading. 


This splendidly illustrated paper is published at Toledo, Ohio, at only One Dollar 
a& year. Asan advertising medium it is unsurpassed, as it circulates in every Stite 
and Territory of the United States, and throughout all countries of Europe, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic, in South America. 


Agents Wanted. Address JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, Toledo, Ohi o 
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The Educational Weekly. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF AMERICA, 


It is practical, progressive, vigorous and independent. It does not run 
in the narrow and monotonous limits which cireumscribe the ordinary 
school journal. While it attends to the practical affairs of the “school 
room, it looks upon all live questions in science, literature, art, morals and 
society, as within its province. It ministers to the teacher not only as a 
teacher, but also as a reflecting, cultivated citizen. Its objects are to 
advance education in every State; to encourage and help schools and 
institutes of every grade; to urge the extension of every agency that 
enlightened experience has approved as useful in educational work; and 
to create a more active and earnest sentiment in favor of the cause among the 
whole people. 

$2.00 per Year - Numbers). 


Also a Special ‘Tenchinns? Edition, 


Published monthly. Subscription price, only 50 cents a year. Same style 
as the weekly edition, but containing in one issue all the best and most 
practical articles for the month selected from the weekly issue. 





THE EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY is a power all through the West, and 
authority everywhere.—Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

Of educational journals there is a choice in weeklies between the New 
England Journal of Education ($3.00) and THr EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 
($2.50). The former has the advantage of age, prestige, and official sup- 
port; the latter of vigor, progressiveness, and genuine editorial talent.— 
N. Y. School Bulletin. 

It is a representative educational journal—representative in the broad- 
est sense; progressive, vigorous, and American.-—Pacific School and Home 
Journal, California. 

It is readable, bright, and strong in all departments.-—Amer. Journal of 
Education. 

I cannot do without it.—Hon. W. T. Harris. 

In ability of editorial management, in judicious variety of contents, and 
in typographical appearance, it eclipses any cotemporary production, east 
or west.—Daily Press, Worcester, Mass. 

We have two educa'ional journals which have been formed by the con- 
solidation of several local publications—THE EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY, pub- 
lished in Chicago; and the New England Journal of Education, published 
in Boston. Both are good, but they are radivally dissimilar. Each is the 
perfect type of its section. The Western journal is broad, vigorous and 
progressive; the Eastern, cultivated, refined, and conservative. Woe 
betide the teacher who gets hold of the wrong one for him. Happy the 
teacher who has access to both. And yet, for most teachers, the Chicago 
paper—dealing less with questions of detail, and more with vivid princi- 
ples, will be found more healthful and inspiring. 

New York. 

THE WEEKLY, in a number of live, practical points, is the leading educa- 
tional publication of the day.-—Supt. H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa. 

No better expounder of the science of teaching talks with types, east or 
west.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

The best conducted paper of its kind in America.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Educational Publishers and Agents, CHICAGO. 

















CONTENTS OF VOL. I., NO. 1. 

Ancient Garden Beds of Michigan, by Hon. Bela Hubbard. [Illustrated. 

The Discovery of Paleolithic Implements in the city of Reading, Pa. A. F. Berlin, Il. 

Mounds and Earthworks: Their Distribution and Localities. By Rev. M. Eells, Wash- 
ington Territory; Rev. E. F. Buckner, D. D., Indian Territory; Horace Mason, Missouri; 
Ed. R. Quick, Indiana, and others. 

Ancient Trails among the Rocky Mountains, by Wm. N. Byers, Colorado. 

Ancient Trails in Ohio, by J. M. Woodruff, Ravenna, O. 

Modern Indian Tribes among the Ancient Ruins of Arizona, by E. A. Barber. 

Discovery of the Ohio River: A Description of a Collection of Old Maps, by Rev. Stephen 
D. Peet. 

Observations on the Dighton Rock Inscription, by Dr. Chas. Rau. 

Man in America More Ancient than the Mound Builders. 

Discovery of an Ancient Venetian Medal near Starved Rock, Illinois, by Dr. I. A. Butler. 

EDITORIAL NotEs—The Field and the Subjects to be Investigated.—Description of Cabi- 
nets and Earthworks Visited in a Trip during Last Summer. 
CORRESPONDENCE— The Serpent Symbol. 

DiscoveRtes—Skeletons in a Mound in Ohio. The Bones of a Mastodon, with Relics of 
the Stone Age, found in Ohio. 

Book NOTICES AND EXCHANGES. 
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A Comparison of the Pueblo Pottery with Egyptian and Greek Ceramics, by Edwin A. 
Barber. Illustrated. 

Traditions of the Deluge, among the Tribes of the Northwest, by Rev. M. Eells. 

Description of an Engraved Stone, by John E. Sylvester, M.D. Illustrated. 

Prehistoric Ruins in Missouri. 

Gleanings, by 8S. S. Haldeman. Illustrated. 

Sketch of the Klamath Language, by Albert S. Gatschet. 

The Location of the Indian Tribes of the Northwest Territory, by Rev. Stephen D. Peet. 

Remarkable Relics—Leaf Shaped Implements, by Prof. M. C. Read. 

Perforated Tablets, by R. 8S. Robertson. 

Eprror1aL—Recent Explorations of Mounds. Procedings of Societies. Anthropological 
News. The International Congress of Americanists. Book Reviews. 
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Native American Architecture, by E. A. Barber. Illustrated. 

The Phonetic Elements in American Languages, by Dr. R. J. Farquharson. 

The Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek Mound, by Prof. M. C. Read. Illustrated. 

Traces of Bible Facts in the Traditions of all Nations, by Rev. Stephen D. Peet. 
Mythologic Text in the Klamath Language, with comments by E. A. Gatschet. 
CORRESPONDENCE—The Davenport Tablets. Ancient Iron Axes. Comparative Gram- 


mar. Suggestions to Collectors of Ethnological Materials. The Serpent Symbol. Museum 
of Relics. 

EDITORIAL - Anthropological News. Linguistic Notes. Recent Discoveries. Our Ex- 
changes. Books Received. Book Reviews. 
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The Emblematic Mounds of Wisconsin, by J. N. DeHart, M.D. Illustrated. 

Shell Beds of Clatsop Beach, by H. B. Clarke. 

A Comparison between the Archeology of Europe and America, by Rev. 8. D. Peet 

The Utes of Colorado, by N. C. Meeker. 

Early Indian Migration in Ohio, by C. C. Baldwin. Maps. 

An Exhibition of Indian Character, by W. L. Coffinbury. 

Discourse of Dr. Paul Broca, translated by Prof. O. T. Mason. 

Indian Music, by Rev. M. Eells. With the Notes of 24 Tunes. 

Prehistoric Manufacturing Village in the Miami Valley, by 8. H. Binkley. 

COoRRESPONDENCE—The Iroquois. Indian Mounds. Scientific Societies. 

EDITORIAL NoTEs—-Discovery of Mound Builders’ Skulls. Recent Literature. Anthropo- 
logical News. Linguistic Notes. Ethnological Notes. Bibliography. Book Reviews. 
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The Mound Builders. Explorations by the Muscatine Academy of Sciences. By J. E 
Stevenson. 

Alaska and Its Inhabitants. By Rev. Sheldon Jackson. 

Antiquity of the Tobacco-Pipe in Europe. Part I1.—Switzerland. By Edwin A. Barber. 

Fort Wayne (Old Fort Miami), and the Route from the Maumee to the Wabash. By 
R. S. Robertson. 

How the Rabbit Killed the (Male) Winter. An Omaha Fable By J. O. Dorsey. 

The Delaware Indians in Ohio By 8. D. Peet. 

The Silent Races. By L. J. Dupre. 

Sacrificial Mounds in Illinois and Ohio. 

CORRESPONDENCE—The Venetian Medal Again; Use of Stone Tubes; Relics of Mound 
Builders ; War Paint, Copper Beads, etc.; Pennsylvania Relics of Copper. 

ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT—Palestine Explorations, by Rev. Selah Merrill ; Was the Jewish 
Religion Ethnical ?—by the Editor; The Ancient Lake Dwellers ; The Northeast Passage ; 
Aztec Signs for Speech ; New Guinea; The Test of Linguistic Affinity, by A. S. Gatschet; 
The Elephantine Cave ; The Population of Jerusalem during the Siege of Titus; A Monu- 
ment of Cyrus the Great; Destruction of Ancient Monuments; The Original Seat of the 
Pheenicians. 

Linguistic Notes. Archeological Notes. 

Eprror1aL—The Oriental Department; The Indian Question ; Neolithic Implements. 

Book Reviews. New Books 





Oriental and Biblical Journal. 


> 


We are happy to introduce to the public a new magazine, entitled THE ORIENTAL AND 
BIBLICAL JOURNAL. The object of this magazine is to give results of latest researches in 
all Oriental lands, such as Egypt, Assyria, India, and countries farther east, including 
also Italy, Greece, Troy, and other regions known to classic history. It will also embrace 
many subjects of a more general character, such as the manners and customs of all 
nations, their traditions, mythologies and religious notions, as well as language and 
literature ; and everything that may serve to illustrate the history of the human race, or 
confirm the truth of the scripture record. 

A large number of distinguished scholars have already promised to contribute to its 
pages, and among them are Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., Rev. 
James Strong, D. D., of Drew Seminary, New Jersey, Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Rev. T. O. 
Paine, the best Egyptologist in this country, Rev. A. H. Sayce, D. D., F. R. S., of Oxford, 
Eng., and many others. 

The Journal will also embrace correspondence from missionaries and residents in 
various parts of Asia and Africa, Japan, Polynesia and Australia, and the expectation is 
that all Ancient and Primitive Races of the Earth will ultimately be embraced within its 
scope. 

There is no doubt that Bible scholars, classical students and professional men will 
find it a valuable accession, as the subjects to which it is especially devoted are now 
becoming very important, and the effort to comprise the many facts which are now 
scattered through so many channels into one journal, must be very welcome 

Hitherto there has been no reliable publication in this country on these subjects. 
Scholars, if they would keep pace with the progress of discovery, are obliged to take a 


large number of European journals, and to purchase many and expensive books. We 
have peculiar advantages for securing information as to the results of investigations. 
Our magazines have a circulation among the societies of Europe, and we have already 
secured the hearty co-operation of some of the most eminent Archeologists in the 


world. 

Arrangements are in progress by which we shall secure the Reports of the Palestine 
Exploration Party, and of the Archeological Societies at Rome, Athens, and other places, 
as they are published. y 


TEesetiMowiaLS. 


No one can read the first number of this handsome quarterly, and not wish to buy or 
borrow the next issues.— Berkeley (California) Advocate. 

Its title gives its scope, and the well-known scholarship of the editor, who is ably 
assisted by contributors ranking high as scholars, is sufficient guarantee in interest and 
usefulness.— Young Churchman. 

If this journal sustains the reputation promised by the initial number, it will supply 
an important want, and should be well patronized.—S,ringfield Republican. 

Ripe with instructive and stimulating matter—N W. Christian Advocate. 

A periodical which is greatly needed in our current literature. We know of nothing 
that is so much calculated to aid the Biblical student in his studies. The great activity in 
Oriental exploration at present, and the stimulus which has been given to archeological 
studies in all parts of the world, make this an opportune time for starting such a peri- 
odical, and, if properly supported, it will prove a most valuable aid to those who wish to 
keep abreast of such investigations, but have neither the time, the money, nor the oppor- 
tunity to gather their information from the original sources.— Cen/ral Presbyterian. 

There are many students of these special subjects, doubtless, who will welcome it as 
a medium for the exchange of thought and comparison of results.— Boston Journal. 

It has an attractive table of contents. Many short and well-selected articles, and a 
good variety of short miscellany, is interspersed.—Zion’s Herald. 

A very interesting publication. —State Press, Dover, N. H. 

Contains a really surprising amount and variety of instructive and interesting matter, 
original, and gleaned from contemporary sources. The condensation of such information 
indicates ability, as well as great industry.— Advance, Chicago. 
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